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ABSTRACT 

This study is the second of two, the first completed 
in 1980 and the second in 1986, which assessed the current national 
incidence of child abuse and neglect, and determined how the 
severity, frequency, and character of child maltreatment changed in 
the time period between the studies. Ma^or findings include: (1) more 
than one million children nationwide experienced abuse or neglect in 
1986; (2) over one-half of the countable cases involved abuse c. *d 
just under one-half involved neglect; (3) moderate injuries 
predominated, occurring in 72% of cases; (4) countable cases of 
maltreatment in 1986 increased 6^% over their 1980 incidence, 
primarily reflecting a significant increase in the incidence of 
abuse; (5) neither emotional abuse nor neglect showed reliable 
changes in incidence; (6) females experienced greater abuse overall 
than did males; (7) the overall incidence of maltreatment increased 
with age; (8) there were no significant relationships between the 
incidence of maltreatment and a child's race/ethnicity; (9) low 
income was a significant risk factor for maltreatment; (10) 
noninvestigatory agencies such as schools recognized more than two 
times the number of cases than investigatory agencies such as the 
police did; (11) the proportion of cases known to child protective 
services which involved maltreatment showed no reliable changes; and 
(12) the number of chilwlren reported to child protective services 
increased nearly 57 percent. Results imply that the increase in 
countable cases probably reflects an increase in the likelihood that 
professionals will recognize maltreatment, although abused and 
neglected children are net more likely to appear among screened 
reports to child protective services. (ABL) 
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DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES' 
SUMMARY OP THE 1986 REPORT ON THE NATIONAL 
INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Background 

The Study of National Incidence and Prevalence of Child Abuse and 
Neglectr also called the second National Incidence Study (NIS-2) ^ 
was commissioned by the National Cent<*r on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NCCAN) r Administration for Children^ Youth and Pamilies in the 
Office of Human Development Services r Department of Health and 
Human Services. It was conducted in response to a specific 
Congressional mandate in the Child Abuse Amendments of 1934 {P,L. 
98-457). The purpose of the NIS-2 was to assess the current 
national incidence of child abuse and neglect^ and to determine 
how the severity, frequency, and character of child maltreatment 
changed since the NIS-1, which was completed in 1980. 

Design 

The NIS-2 followed essentially the same design as that used in the 
NIS-1 study. Data were collected concerning cases of child 
maltreatment which were recognized and reported to the study by 
•community professionals" in a national probability sample of 29 
counties throughout the United States. The "community 
professionals" who participated in the study included the local 
Child Irotective Services (CPS) staff as well as key respondents 
in a variety of other non-CPS agencies (such as schools, 
hospitals^ police departments^ juvenile probation authorities^ 
etc.). CPS provided information about all reported cases accepted 
for investigation during the study. Participating professionals 
at other agencies served as "sentinels" by remaining on the 
lookout during the study data period for cases meeting the study's 
definitions of child maltreatment. 

All cases reported to the research study were assessed for their 
conformity to two sets of standardized definitional criteria^ and 
only those cases which fit these criteria were considered 
"countable" and used as the basis of national estimates. One set 
corresponded identically to the definitions used in the NIS-1 and 
essentially reflected the nuwber of children v/ho experienced 
demonstrabltL harm as a result of maltreatment. Assessing the 
national inJldence of cases countable under these standards 
provided a •core" or minimum estimate of the overall incidence of 
child maltreatment. The core estimates are comparable with the 
NIS-1 findings and allow us to determine whether there were ^ny 
statistically significant changes in child abuse and neglect 
Counted under those definition since 1980. 

The second set of definitional standards used in the NIS-2 were 
broader and more inclusive. It provided a supplementary estimate 
which reflected the incidence of children who were endangered by 
maltreatment (i.e., placed at risk for harm, but not necessarily 
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harmed yet). The second definition was in response to concerns 
that the NIS-1 definitions were no longer responsive to the 
broader definitions of P.L. 98*457, enacted since 1980, which 
Include children threatened with harm. These data cannot be 
compared with ^980 data because of the more inclusive definitions* 

Relationship of the National Incidence Study to Other Child Abuse 
and Neglect Data Source's 

Although substantial numbers of abused and neglected children are 
recognized as such and reported to State or local Child Protective 
Services (CPS) agencies, reported children represent only a part 
of known or suspected child maltreatment. 

The National Incidence Study methodology is based on a rr^odel which 
depicts five levels of official recognition or pubJ.ic awareness 
about abuse and neglect. 

Level (1) Those children reported to CPS where the alle' ition of 
abuse and neglect is either substantiated or 
unsubstantiated after an investigation. 

Level (2) Those children who are not known to CPS but who are 
known to other "investigatory" agencies, such as 
police, courts, or public health departments. These 
agencies may have overlapping or even conflicting 
responsibilities concerning certain situations, such as 
felonious assault, homicide, delinquency, dependency, 
domestic disputes, "children in .leed of control," or 
nutrition and hygiene problems. Although Level 2 
children are, in some senfie, "officially known," they 
are not necessarily regarded by the community as abused 
or neglected in the same sense ac Level 1 children are, 
and they do not necessarily receive assistance which 
specifically targets the abuse or neglect problems. 

Level (3) Abu«*ed and neglected children who are not known to CPS 
or to any Level 2 agency, but who are known to 
professionals in other major community institutions, 
such as schools, hospitals, day care centers, and 
social services and mental health agencies. Children 
n^y remain at this level for any number of reasons. 
OAe reason may be definitional ambiguities as to what 
types of cases should be reported to CPS (or to other 
investigatory agencies) . Other reasons relate to the 
attitudes and assumptions of the professionals who are 
aware of these situations. For example, they may feel 
that they are in the best position to help, may not 
trust CPS to handle the problem appropriately, or may 
have apprehensions about becoming involved in an 
official investigation . 
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Abused and neglected children who are recognized by 
someone outside the purview of the first three levels 
such as a neighbor^ another member of the family, or by 
one or both of the involved parties the perpetrator 
and the child. However, none of the individuals 
recognizing the maltreatment at this level have made it 
known to persons at Levels 1 through 3. 

Children who have not been recognised as abused or 
neglected by anyone. These are cases where the 
individuals involved do not regard their behaviors or 
experiences as child maltreatment and where the 
situations have not yet come uo the attention of 
outside observers who would recognize them as such. 

Since 1975, the Department has funded a data collection effort 
which attempts to obtain information about Level 1. Through a 
grant with * he American Humane Association, this annual report 
collects ca about child abuse and neglect reported to the CPS 
system ir che State. 

In addition, this study also reports the percentage each year of 
those reported cases which are substantiated as a result of 
investigation, as well as certain demographic characteristics of 
the maltreated child and the perpetrator. (The fact that a case 
is not substantiated does not always mean abuse did not occur # but 
rather that there may not have been enough information to 
establish whether it did occur). However, this data is somewhat 
limited in that States have different definitions of child abuse 
and neglect and thus collect varying types of information. Also 
since the information is collected on a voluntary basis, some 
States do not report any data. 

This National Incidence Study addresses data pertaining to Levels 
1 through 3. It only includes "countable" data which pertains to 
child abuse and neglect that is reported, or seen by some official 
or professional, or is reported to CPS. • 

At least one other national incidence study, conducted by Richard 
J. Gelles and Murray A. Straus, has been completed which -^ddresses 
the abuse and neglect covered by Level 4. The National institute 
of Mental Health largely funded the Gelles-S ttaus study, which was 
a telephone survey of two parent families with children over three 
years of age. Through interviews with parents it attempted to 
determine whether physical abuse occurred and at what levels of 
severity. This study originally conducted in 1975, was repeated 
in 1985, and provided information about patterns of violence among 
the categorie.8 of person interviewed. The study found a decrease 
in the self-reported incidence of physical abuse by parents 
between 1975 and 1985. To what extent this is due to an actual 
decline as opposed to less candid responses by parents because of 
the unacceptability of admitting to abusive behavior, is not known. 
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Problems Arising from Conflicting Definitions of Child Abuse an d 
Neglect 

Child Projection Services is a State child welfare program. 
Nearly all States adiiere to the definitions provided in the Child 
Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treatment Act, as amended, as the 
basis for receipt of bisic State grants. however, each State has 
its own def in i*' '^ns which, while incorporating the Federal 
definition, ma^ vary in other ways from State to State. Even 
beyond the official definitions established by Federal and State 
lawb, CPS a^^encies, professionals in schools, hospitals, mental 
health agencies and child care centers appear to have widely 
dif'-oring interpretations ot these laws regarding the types ind 
severity of child maltreatment, what needs to be reported, and how 
to treat it. 

One of the key a:;tivities of the NIS-1 and the NIS-2 was the 
developraent of operational definitions of child maltreatment which 
were both clear and objective in specifying cases at the first 
three levels of recognition raentioned above. All of the data 
c ^llected in the study were screened tor conformity to these 
definitional standards and only those cases which fit the 
standards were "countable" and used as the basis fo. generating 
incidence estimates. While tnese definitions of countable 
maltrec ».7ient have been criticized by some child advocates as being 
too narrow, and thus screening out some cases of abuse and neglect 
which these advocates believe are real, the d'^finitions have the 
advantage of providing a common yardstick to measure all cases 
identified in e^ch of the 29 counties. Howeve'^, due to this 
approach, differences in definitions of child abuse and neglect in 
State law and as used in tnis study, " countable " cases under 
aemonstr able harm do not include all cases "substaiitiatea" upon 
investigation by local CPS; but "countable" cases under the 
revised definitions do induce ail cases substantiated upon 
investigation by CPS. Therefore, these data cannot be compared 
directly with reports from the American Humane Association which 
cn]y summarize numbers of child abuse and neglect cases reported 
to and investigited oy CPi:. 

The incidence" of child abuse and neglect discussed in the study is 
that which recognized by professionals in various community 
agencies ana was compiled by using a standard set of definitions. 
It does not include all maltreatment of children -ac the hands of 
their parents and caretakers. 

While the issues regarding definition do make it ditficult to 
compare different types of studies of incidence and anrual 
occurrence of child abuse and neglect, it is interesting to note 
that the finainys of the NIS-1 anu NIS-2 and the annudi uata 
collection done by the American Humane Association on reports of 
child abuse and neglect are, to a great extent, comparable in 
their findings. 

xii 
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Summary of Key Findings 



National Incidence 

Current national (countable) child abuse and neglect as seen by 
study respondents: 

o In 1986, an estimated 16.3 children per 1,000 or a total of 
more than one million children nationwide experienced abuse 
or neglect in 1986 which met the original standardized 
study definitions of maltreatment. 

o Under the revised expanded definitions, an estimated 25.2 
children per 1,000 o* a total of more than one and one-half 
million children nationwide experienced abuse or neqlect in 
1986. 

Changes Since 1980 Using Original Definition of Demonstrable Harm 

o Countable cases of maltreatment which have come to the 
attention of survey respondents increased significantly 
(66%) over their 1980 incidence rate for a total of 
1,025,900 children. The 462,000 increase in countable 
cases primarily reflected a significant increase of 74% in 
the incidence of abuse. 

o Among the abuse cases, there were significant rises in the 
incidence of physical and sexual abuse, with physical abuse 
increasing by 58% and sexual abuse occurring at more than 
triple its 1980 rate in 1986. 

o The only significant change in level of maltreatment- 
related injuries occurred in the category of moderate 
injury, which showed an 89% increase in its rate of 
incidence, which is almost double that of the 1980 study. 

o Neither emotional abuse nor any form of neglect showed 

reliable changes in incidence rate since the earlier study. 

Findings of the 1986 Study Using Expanded Definitions 

Distribution of child maltreatment by type-- 

o The majority of cases encompassing the expanded definitions 
(63%) involved neglect, and fewer than half (43%) involving 
abuse. There were 15.9 countable neglected children per 
1,000 numbering 1,003,600 children nationwide, there were 
\0.7 abused children per 1,000 representing 675,000 
ch Idren nationwide. 
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o The most frequent type of c^hn-r --r.r physical, followed 
by emotional abuse and th^ i hy rvr^l abuse, with 
incidence rates of 5.7, 3.^; a.d 2.5 children per 1,000, 
respectively. 

o Physical neglect was by far the most frequent form of 
neglect, followed by educational neglect, and then 
emotional neglect, with incidence nates of 9.1, 4.6 and 
3.5 children per 1,000 respectively. 

o Moderate injuries predominated, occurring in 60% of the 
countable cases; these were followed in frequency by 
children believed to be endangered by the maltreatment 
they experienced (19%) then by probable injuries (11%) # 
serious injuries (10%), and fatalities (0.1%). 

Recognition and reporting patterns — 

o Noninves tigatory agencies (which included schools, 
hospitals, social services, and mental health) 
recognized more than fivetimes the number of children 
victims than did investigatory agencies 
(probation/courts, police/sheriff, and public health). 

o Of the cases countable under original study definitions, 
only 40% or 6.5 children per 1,000, were known to CPS 
through official reports. 

o Among all cases which involved maltreatment, the 

proportion that was known to CPS showed no statistically 
reliable changes since 1980. 

o Of all the cases which had been recognized by agencies 
of the types included in the study, only 31% had been 
reported to and accepted by CPS; this was not 
significantly different from the 21% that had been known 
to CPS in the 1980 study. 

o About 44% of the cases which investigatory agencies 
recognized were among official, CPS reports, whereas 
thii statistic was estimated to ba only 28% for the 
nonrnvestigatory agencies. For revised definitional 
standards, the corresponding estimates were 49% and 28%, 
respectively. 

o Using the original study definitions, tne proportion of 
unsubstantiated CPS cases which were countable under the 
original study definitions increased slightly but 
significantly since 1980, raising some concern about an 
increasing tendency to exclude cases which in the past 
would have received intervention and services. 
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Implicati o ns to This Study and Related Departmental Efforts 



The NIS*2 Study indicates that the increase in incidence of child 
abuse and neglect between 1980 and 1986 is probably due more to an 
increase in the recognition of child maltreatment by community 
prof est^ionals than it is due to an increase in the actual 
occurrence of maltreatment. Two observations suggest that greater 
recognition of previously undetected cases may have played an 
important i.ole in this increase: the emphasis of the 1980 *s on 
community awareness of the existence of abuse and neglect as well 
as the need to report suspected maltreatment, and the fact that 
the greatest increase was in moderate abuse. Recognition of 
suspectei child sexual abuse is particularly increasing, which 
undoubtedly is due to the greater community awareness of this 
problem. 

Along with the annual data collection on reporting published by 
the American Humane Association, NIS*2 confirms that the number of 
suspected child maltreatment cases being reported to CPS has 
increased steadily. On the other hand, the study points out two 
interesting pehnomena concerning reporting. First, although more 
professionals are recognizing child maltreatment, they are not 
necessarily reporting it to CPS. Second, there are many suspected 
cases reported to CPS which, after investigation, are not 
substantiated. 

The study also highlights problems arising as a result of multiple 
and overlapping definitions of child abuse and neglect. Although 
there is a core definition of child abuse and neglect which is set 
by the Federal legislation and which states must incorporate into 
State law in order to receive Federal funds, there is further 
variance among State definitions. In addition, the practice of 
professional groups in identifying child maltreatment using these 
definitions Is also varied. 

The DepartTi*nt has a number of efforts already underway to address 
many of the issues which arise from the increased reporting of 
child maltreatment. For example, NCCAN has funded a research 
study to exami e how screening practices, which are employed to 
determine w% Ich cases should be investigated, are being 
implemented CPS staff; co*sponsored, with the American Bar 
Association ^and the American Enterprise Institute, a consensus 
building syiMposium of child maltreatment professionals to address 
child abuse and neglect reporting and investigation policies; and 
is conducting research on some widely used CPS risk assessment 
models to determine how successfully they are differentiating 
those children who are most endangered. 
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The DepartMnt hes f jnded many efforts to respond to growing 
awareness of child sexual abuse and the increase in the number of 
substantiated cases. Two recently completed studies address 
sexual abuse in day care settings and sexual abuse allegations in 
custody disputes. We have also funded a series of projects to 
develop, demonstrate and study the effects of school -based 
prevention programs designed to help children defend themselves 
against sexual victimization, as well as research studies to 
examine issues of interviewing children who are victims of sexual 
abuse. Currently, we are considering applications for 
demonstrations of treatment approaches for intrafamilial child 
sexual abuse, as well as services for families who adopt children 
who have been sexually abused. 

The 1986 Incidence Study data will be used for a number of 
secondary analyses by the Department, including: 

o an examination of the impact of educational neglect on the 
total incidence of child maltreatment, and whether there is 
a correlation between educational neglect and other forms 
of child maltreatment; 

o an analysis of perpetrators to determine whether we can 
develop more precise descriptive predictors of 
perpetrators; and 

o an analysis of reporting practices, to determine how 
various professional groups of mandated reporters are 
carrying out this responsibility. 

The public-use data tapes are available for duplication from the 
National Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect, for other 
interested researchers . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Study of National Incidence and Prevalence of Child Abuse and Neglect, also 
caUed the second National Incidence Study (NIS-2), was conducted in response to a specific 
Congressional mandate given in the Child Abuse Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 98-457). The 
purpose of the NIS-2 was to assess the current national incidence of child abuse and neglect, 
and to determine how the severity, frequency, and character of child maltreatment changed 
since the NIS-1. 

The NIS-2 represents a follow-up to the NIS-1, completed in 1980, and it followed 
essentially the same design as that earlier study. Data were collected concerning cases of child 
maltreatment which were recognized and reported to the study by "community professionals" in 
a national probability sample of 29 counties throughout the U.S. The "community professionals" 
who participated in the study included the local Child Protective Services (CPS) staff as well as 
key respondents in a variety of other non-CPS agencies (such as schools, hospitals, police 
departments, juvenile probation authorities, etc.). CPS provided information about all reported 
cases accepted for investigation during the study. Participating professionals at other agencies 
served as "sentinels" by remaining on the lookout during the study data period for cases me?ting 
the study's definitions of child maltreatment. 

All cases reported to the study were assessed for their conformity to a set of 
standardized definitional criteria, and only those cases which fit the standards were considered 
"countable" and used as the basis of national estimates. The NIS-2 used two sets of definitional 
standards of abuse and neglect. One set corresponded identically to the definitions used in the 
NIS-1 and essentially reflected the numbers of children who experienced demonstrable harm as 
a result of maltreatment. Assessing the national incidence of cases countable under these 
standards provided a "core" or minimum estimate of the oveu!! incidence of child maltreatment. 
The second set of definitional standards used in the NIS-2 was broader, or more inclusive. It 
provided a supplementary estimate which reflected the incidence of children who were 
endangered by maltreatment (i.e., placed at risk for harm, but not necessarily harmed yet). The 
core estimates were able to be compared with the NIS-1 findings to determine whether there 
were any statistically significant changes in incidence since 1980. The supplementary estimates 
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indicated the potential magnitude of the problem of abuse and neglect as perceived by 
community professionals. 



The major objectives of the NIS-2 were to 

■ estimate the national incidence/prevalence of child abuse and neglect; 

■ determine the distribution and severity of child abuse and neglect; 

■ assess changes since the NlS-1 in the frequency, severity, and character of 
maltreatment; 

■ identify the relationship between the incidence of child abuse and neglect 
and child, family, and county characteristics; and 

■ determine the proportion of recognized child maltreatment known to CPS 
through official reports and the reporting rates for recognized cases by 
different types of agencies. 

Key findings related to each of these objectives are as follows: 

Current national incidence of countable child abuse and neglect- - 

■ In 1986, an estimated 16.3 children per 1,000 or a total of more than one million 
children nationwide experienced abuse or neglect in 1986 which met the original 
standardized study definitions of maltreatment. 

■ Under the revised definitions, an estimated 25.2 children per 1,000 or a total of 
more than one and one-half million children nationwide experienced abuse or 
neglect in 1986. 

Distribution of child maltreatment by type— 

■ The majority of cases countable under the original definitions (56%) involved 
abuse, and just under half (48%) involved neglect. Abused children represented an 
incidence rate of 9.2 per 1,000 and numbered about 580,400; there were 7.9 
neglected children per 1,000 in 1986, representing about 498,000 children 
nationwide. Estimated incidence of the subcategories of abuse and of neglect were 
also determined: 

■ The most frequent category of abuse was physical, followed by emotional 
abuse and then by sexual abuse, with incidence rates of 4.9, 2.8, and 2.2 
children per 1,000, respectively. 

■ The frequency ranking of the subcategories of neglect was educational, 
physical, and emotional, with incidence rates of 4.6, 2.9, and 0.8 children per 
1,000, respectively. 
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The majority of cases countable under the revised definitions (63%) involved 
neglect, and fei^^r than half (43%) involved abuse, reversing the pattern found 
under the original dcfin.dcns. There were 15.9 countable neglected children per 
1,000, numbering 1.003.600 children nationwide, there were 10.7 abused children 
per 1.000. representing 675.000 children nationwide. Estimates for the 
subcategories of abuse and of neglect under the revised definitions w-^re— 

■ The most frequent type of abuse was physical, followed by emotional abuse 
and then by sexual abuse, with incidence rates of 5.7. 3.4. and 2.5 children 
per 1.000. respectively; 

■ The frequency ranking of the subcategories of neglect differed from the 
pattern obtained under the original definitions. Using the revised definitions, 
physical neglect was by far the most frequent form of neglect, followed by 
educational neglect, and then emotional neglect, with incidence rates of 9.1, 
4.6. and 3.5 children per 1,000 respectively. 



Severity of injuries/Impairments from countable maltreatment— 

■ Among cases countable under the original definitions, moderate injuries 
predominated, occurring in 72% of the countable cases; these were followed in 
frequency by serious injuries (15%), probable injuries (12%). and fatalities (0.1%). 

■ Among cases countable by revised standards, moderate injuries also predominated, 
occurring in 60% of the countable cases; these were followed in frequency by 
children believed to be endangered by the maltreatment they experienced (19%), 
then by probable injuries (1!%). serious injuties (10%), and fatalities (0.1%). 



Changes Anct 1980 in incidence (under original definitions)-- 

■ Countable cases of maltreatment increased significantly (by 66%) over their 1980 
incidence rate. 

■ The increase in countable cases primarily reflected a significant increase (of 74%) 
in the incidence of abuse. 

■ Among the abuse cases, there were significant rises in the incidence of physical and 
sexual abuse, with physical abuse increasing by 58% and sexual abuse occurring at 
more than triple its 1980 rate in 1986. 

■ Neither emotional abuse nor any form of neglect showed reliable changes in 
incidence rate since the earlier study. 

■ The only significant change in level of maltreatment-related injuries occurred in 
the category of moderate injury, which showed an 89% increase in its rate of 
incidence since the 1980 study. This suggested that the overall increase in 
countable cases of maltreatment may have largely been due to an increased 
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likelihood that professionals will recognize inaltreatment, rather than to any increase 
in iiicidence per se. 

Child, family, aod county characteristics* related to incidence, type, or severity of 
maltreatment— 

Child's Sex: 

Under both original and revised definitions, females experienced more abuse overall 
than did males and this reflected primarily their greater susceptibility to being 
sexually abused. They were also more lilcely to experience "^probable** 
injury/impairment in comparison to males. Sex of child did not relate to any of 
the changes observed between 1980 and 1986 study findings. 

Child's Age: 

Under o;iginal definitions, the overall incidence of maltreatment increased with 
age, and this was reflected in both abuse and neglect. Within abuse, the age-relafed 
increase in maltreatment appeared for all subcategories of abuse. Within neglect, 
the increase was localized to the area of educational neglect. With the revised 
definitions, abuse, specifically physical abuse, did positively correlate with age. 
Although neglect under revised definitions had no overall association with age, two 
of the subcategories of neglect did relate to age: educational neglect and emotional 
neglect. Again, children were at greater risk for these forms of maltreatment with 
increasing age. 

Under both sets of definitions, fatal and moderate injuries showed age 
relationships, but of reversed patterns: fatalities were more numerous among the 
younger children, whereas moderate injuries were more prevalent among older age 
brackets. When the younger children were maltreated, however, it resulted in more 
serious injuries, perhaps due to their greater physical fragility in comparison to 
older children. 

The 1980-1986 changes in the incidence of abuse and of two of its subcategories 
(physical and sexual) proved to have occurred disproportionately among the older 
age groups. Successive age groups generally showed progressively larger increases 
in the incidence of abuse over the 1980 levels. The fact that the relationship 
between maltreatment and age changed in these respects since 1980 implies that age 
may be more related to the recognition of physical and sexual abuse than to their 
actual occurrence . 

Child's Race/Ethnicity: 

There were no significant relationships between the incidence of maltreatment and a 
child's race/ethnicity. 



In addition to th« types of characttristicf reported on here» the Conffreuicnal mandate also required that the study 
examine the relationship between child maltreatment and the nonpayment of child support. Because the kinds of agency 
respondents recruited in the NIS design generally had no information on this point, a separate study component was 
designed and implemented to mddress this question. That study, together with its findings^ is the subject of a separate 
report f Report on Nonpayment of Child Support and Child Maltreatment) . 
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Family Income: 

r""'^' ' significant risk factor for child maltreatment under the both sets 
or definitions. Children from families whose 1986 income was less than $15 000 
experienced substantially more maltreatment in all categories compared to those 
from families earning $15,000 or more. There were also more frequent 
injury/impairments at every level among the lower income children. 

Family Size: 

Although family size made no difference for the incidence of maltreatment under 
the original definitions, it did affect estimates under the revised definitions 
Children in families with four or more children showed higher rates of 
maltreatment on a variety of measures, especially in the areas of physical abuse and 
physical neg'ect. They were also more likely to be regarded as endangered-a fact 
which was thought to possibly be the basis for all the other differences they 
exhibited. That is greater rates of perceived endangerment for children in the 
arger families probably resulted in generally higher rates of countable cases for 
these children, overall. 

County Metropolitan Status (Metrostatus): 

The metrostatus of the county had no reliable impact on the incidence of 
T.tZTr'H to "'"'"^e of tXPe or severity. County metrostatus waS 

related to the size of the 1980-1986 increases in incidence, but .nere was so"^ 
question about the reliability of this finding. 



Recognition and reporting patterns- 
Recognition; 



Noninvestigatory agencies (which included schools, hospitals, social services, and 
mental health recognized more than two times the number of children countnble 

Zfl[Z'^-"rf '^'f'""'?."' by investigatory agencies (probation/courts, 

pohce/sheriff. and public health). 

Among investigatory agencies, police/sheriffs departments recognized the grentest 
number of children countable by original definitions (an estimated 96 700 
nationwide); probation/courts and public health departments did not differ in their 
recognition of maltreated children. 

Among noninvestigatory agencies, the ordering of the different types of agencies 
according to the numbers of children (countable by original definitions) they 
recognized was: schools > social services - hospitals > dayccre centers = mental 
health agencies. 

The different agency categories showed the same relative patterns of recognition for 
cases defined by revised definitions as they had when cases were defined by the 
original standards. 
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Of the cases countable under original study definitions, only 40%, or 6.5 children 
per 1,000, were known to CPS through official screened-in reports. Of the cases 
countable under revised definitions, 46%, had been reported to CPS and screened-in 
by that agency. 

Among all cases which involved maltreatment countable by original standards, the 
proportion that was known to CPS showed 02 statistically reliable changes since 



Of all the cases countable under original definitions which had been recognized by 
agencies of the types included in the study, only 31% had been reported to and 
accepted by CPS; this was not significantly different from the 21% that had been 
known to CPS in the 1980 study. The comparable figure for cases countable under 
revised definitions was 33%. 

About 44% of the cases countable under original definitions which investigatory 
agencies recognized were among official, screened-in CPS reports, whereas this 
statistic was estimated to be only 28% for the noninvestigatory agencies. For 
revised definitional standards, the corresponding estimates were 49% and 28%, 
respectively. 

Screened-in CPS Reports- - 

The number of children reported to CPS increased nearly 57% since 1^80. In 1986, 
CPS received reports concerning nearly one and two-thirds million children. 

25% of all the cases in screened-in CPS reports were countable under original study 
definitions; about 44% of the children reported to and screened-in CPS were 
countable under revised study definition:;. 

A significantly greater proportion of cases reported ♦o (and screened-in by) CPS 
were countable in 1986 than had been countable in 1980 (i.e., 25% vs. 19%), 
indicating that cases are now selected into CPS by more stringent criteria. 

In 1986, CPS either considered indicated or officially substantiated about 53% of 
the cases for which it received and investigated reports. This reflected a significant 
increase from the 43% of screened-in cases which had been substantiated/indicated 
in 1980. 

An estimated 39% of all cases substantiated or indicated by CPS were countable 
under the original study definitions: an estimated 73% of all cases substantiated or 
indicated by CPS were countable by revised study str^ndards, reflecting the impact 
of the definition rule that considered all officially substantiated cases as 
automatically meeting the revised harm requirement. 
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3??n *hich were countable under the original 

study definitions increased slightly but significantly since 1980, raising some 
concern about an increasing tendency to exclude cases which in the past would have 
received intervention and services. 

Implications of the study. The following implications of these findings were 

iyi!.Vi.",^*"fK ^""f* probably reflected an increase in the 

ikelihood that professionals will recognize maltreatment rather than an increase in 
the acmal occurrence of w -eatment (i.e., in incidence per se). Potential reporters 
have become better attuned to the cues of maltreatment-particularly to cues 
concerning physical and sexual abuse, to cases involving moderate injuries, and 
especially for the older children. (There is also some suggestion that recognition 
KoiV" "'^ "^'^^ metropolitan 

^L'-M ^f! likelihood that abused and neglected 

children will be recognized, these children are not reliably more likely to appear 
among the screened-m reports to CPS. This may be the fault of those who 
recognize maltreatment not submitting reports to CPS, or it may be due to CPS 
screening out cases. These alternative explanations hav? different policy 
implications: fwi^j 

If potential reporters are not reporting, it means that it h?^ not been enough 
to merely increase their recognition of maltreated children. Reporting 

«^r'?riS^""'?' addressed-as by conveying the beneficial 

results of CPS involvement. 

If due to CPS screening out reported cases, it means that CPS resources 
provide insufficient support for the current high rate of recognition of 
maltreatment, which may jeopardize the gains in recognition that have been 
made thus far. 

The fact that a significantly greater proportion of reported children are now 
officially substantiated/indicated implies that there is now greater selectivity of 
cases into CPS, which is most likely due to the use of more stringent screening 
standards. 

The finding that a significantly greater proportion of the set of unfounded CPS 
cases were ca^es which were countable by the study's original standards indicates 
that some of the children who would, in the past, have had their cases 
substantiated/indicated (and possibly received services as a result) are now excluded 
as unfounded. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



This is the final report in 3 series of three major reports on the 1986 Study of 
National Incidence and Prevalence of Child Abuse and Neglect. It begins with an overview of 
the background and methods but its principal focus is upon the study findings. Readers 
interested in further detail concerning the data collection 01 analysis are referred to the prior 
reports in the sequence.* 

This introductory chapter offers a brief historical perspective and a summary of the 
study's primary objectives. Chapter 2 summarizes the methodology, including the conceptual 
model which guided the study design, the design itself, the definitions of maltreatment, and 
in.portant aspects of the methods of data collection. Chapter 3 presents estimates of the overall 
incidence of child maltreatment, of the different types of abuse and neglect, and of the severity 
of maltreatment. Chapter 4 clarifies the definitions on which the overall estimates were based 
and provides incidence estimates for each of the specific forms of abuse and neglect. In 
Chapter 5. relationships between child abuse and neglect and various child, family, and county 
characteristics are examined. Chapter 6 discusses patterns In the recognition and reporting of 
chiid maltreatment. Finally. Chapter 7 summarizes key findings and discusses their 
implications. 



1'2 Historical Background 

Federal involvement in addressing the problems of child abuse and neglect dates 
from 1935,. when the Social Security Act first funded public welfare services "for the protection 
and care of homeless, dependent and neglected children and children in danger of becoming 
delinquents.-' It was not until the mid-1960's, however, that the first state laws were enacted 
mandating reporting to public agencies of suspected cases of child abuse and neglect and 

»Pr.viou. rtport. th. Report on D.t. CoHmion .nd th. R.oort on n,t. P,.,.. .i„, ,„h An.,v... R^d.r. can obtain 
^M.^TOSrsl'I'IiM'"'" °" ^"'"^ ^"^^ '""^ N'"^'"' Infom^ation, 8201 Gr..n.boro Dr . McL.an, VA 

'Phild W.lf.r. ?tr.t.rr in th. Con,ir.,r Y..n. . U.S. Childr.n'. Bu-.au. 1978. DHEW Publication No. (DHDS) 78-30158 
p. 5, \ / I 
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offering rcporter'i protection from retaliatory litigation (e.g., slander suits, suits alleging breach 
jf c -fidcntiality). Bv^tween 1963 and 1966, 49 states enacted su:h reporting laws.' 

In the early J970*s, with the awakening of public concern about child abuse and 
neglect, questions arose about both the overall magnitude of the pri "^len^s of child abuse and 
neglect in the United States and the adequacy of existing mechanisms for the identification and 
protection of abused and neglected children. A series of hearings on these subjects, held by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Children and Ycuth in 1973, resulted in the passage of P.L. 93-247, the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, which was signed mto law in early 1974.* The Act 
created tht National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN), which was placed within 
the Children's Bureau of the (then entitled) Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW). The Center was to support state and local efforts for the prevention and treatment of 
child abuse and neglect. The Act specifically mandated the Secretary of HEW, through 
NCCAN, to "make a full and complete study and investigation of the national incidence of child 
abuse and neglect, in-luding a determination of the extent to which incidents of child abuse and 
neglect are increasing in number or severity" (Section 2(b)(6)). 

To respond to this mandate, NCCAN awarded a contract in 1976 for the design and 
implementation of the first national study of the i. cid*;nce ar.d severity of child abuse and 
neglect.^ After two years of design and pretest work, the first National Incidence Study (the 



'SuMman, A. and Cohen, S,, Reporting Child Abuie and Neglect: Guidelinet fo r Legnlation. Ballinger: Cambridge, Mait , 
1075. 

^ Child AbuM > nd lu ^ti p^nt Act , ^Q73 , S. 1191. Parti 1 and 2 . U.S. CongrMi, Senate Committee on Labor and 

Public Wtlfa-* - 'i inittM on Children and Vouth, QSrd Congreu, March 26, 27, SI, April 24. Wa«hington. D C. 
U.S Govtmment l-nnting Office, 197S. The Act wai lubiequently amended in 1978 and 1984. 

^Th'i had be«n pr«€ede<2 by a feasibility itudy in 1975. 
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NIS-1)« was conducted in 1979-80. The NlS-1 was the first larg. -scale, comprehensive research 
on this important subject.' 

The NIS-1 "ollected data concerning cases of child maltreatment which were 
recognized and reported to the study by "community professionals" in a probability sample of 26 
counties throughout the U.S. The "community professionals" who participated in the study 
included the local Child Protective Services (CPS) staff as well as key respondents in a variety 
of other non-CPS agencies (such as schools, hospitals, police departments, juvenile probation 
authorities, etc.). Cases reported to the siudy were assessed for their conformity to a set of 
standardized definitional criteria, and only • ,ose cases which fit the standards were considered 
"countable" and used as the basis of national estimates. 

The NIS-1 provided first-time national estimates of the incidence, severity, and 
demographic/geographic distribution of recognized child abuse and neglect in the U.S. An 
estimated 625.100 children under age 18 natio.nwide were found to have experienced child abuse 
and/or neglect mf.eting the study definitions during the 12-month period from the second half 
of 1979 through the first half of 1980." A secondary, but vitally important, finding of the NIS- 
1 was that jwc-thirds of the countable' abuse and neglect cases identified by that study had m 
been reported to CPS.»° In light of this, it was clear that reliable estimates regarding the full 



Officially titl«d th< National Study oftha Incidanca and S^varity of Child Abuaa and Nef'.ct. 



7, 



Tha nndmn of two othar lar,a-.c»la r.M.rch afTort. war. availabla. but th.M hud baen 1..* comprehenaiv. in their topical 
focu. on tha iaaua of child maltM.tmant. Tha Amarican Humana AMoci.tion". Child Abu.. «,d N.gl.ct Reporting Study 
n«J baan undarw.y .i„c, 1976. In that .tudy. AHA complla. .t.ti.tic. on tha numbar and charact.ri.tic. of caae. in CPS 
caaalo^la. Tha NIS-1 mathodolonr (o~ wall bayond report, to CPS. In 1976. Stra.... Galle.. and St.inm.t. conducted a 
.urvay of a national .«npla of houaahold.. which th.y publi.had in 1980 f Behinc! Olo..d Door.: Violent in >K. a^.,:... 
Emsll. Garden C.ty. NY: Anchor). Th.ir interview focu.ed on violence. «,d .o provided information only covering 
phyaical abuM. Tha NIS methodology ancompaua. all form, of child maltreatment 

»Tha original publication of tha NIS-1 finding, placed the ..tim.ta at C62.0O0. The eafm.te g,ven .n the text here ,. ba.ed 
on recalculation, of tha NIS-1 eatimataa. aa da.cribad in Chapter J (Section J.S.?). 

'The term* "in-.copa" and "countable" refer to caae. which fit the definition, of the .tudy. 

'°Thia appliaa to tha total pool of unduplicat«l. countable «... and con.ider, what proportion were on]^ known to Non- 
CPS «.ar«.a. Anoth.r way of looking at th. reporting rat. que.tion i. to ..k what proportion of the caae. rec.gni.ed by 
atafr at non-CPS of th. typ. that participated in tha .tudy h«l bean reported to CPS. In th. NIS-1. non-CPS .ource. 
wer. aaiimat^l to have r.port«l only 21 patient of all th. in-.cop. «.« they recogni.ed. See Chapter 6 of thi. report for 
an in-a«pth trtfttmtnt of theM imum. 
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scope of child maltieatment could not be derived solely from information officiallv reported to 
and recorded by state and local CPS agencies. 

As was intended, the NIS-1 data provide a baseline against which subsequent 
research findings can be compared in assessing changing national patterns in the frequency, 
severity, and distribution of child abuse and neglect. Since the NIS-I, there have been several 
studies designed to explore the extent of child maltreatment, but . these have not been 
comparable to the NIS-I because of a more limited topical focus (e.g., examining only a 
subcomponent of the problem, such as only physical abuse or only cases reported to CPS).* At 
the same time, the NIS-I results are now seriously out of date. 

Recognizing the need for updated information on the national incidence of child 
maltreatment. Congress mandated a new study in the Child Abuse Amendments of 1984 (P.L. 
98-457). Tht purpose of this second National Incidence Study (NIS-2)" was not only to assess 
the current national incidence of child abuse and neglect, but also to determine how the 
severity, frequency, and character of child maltreatment changed since the NIS-I. 



1.3 Objectives 

The NIS-2 represents a follow-up to the NIS-I, and like the earlier study was 
undertaken in response to a specific Congressional mandate (Child Abuse Amendments of 1984, 
P.L. 98-457). As noted above, its purposes were to assess the current national incidence of 
child abuse and neglect and to determine how the severity, frequency, and character of child 
maltreatment have changed since the NIS-I. In addressing these goals, the NIS-2 extended the 
NIS-1 methodology as discussed later, in Chapter 2. 

First, the central question addressed in the NIS-2 was: What is the current national 
incidence of countable cases of child abuse and neglect? (Where "countable" cases are those 



"aha hu continued iti reoorting itudy (lee footnote 7) to the time of thi) writing. Straui and Gellei 
nation*] lurvey of houieholdi again in 1986, concerning phyiical violence toward children (see R.A Gellet Si 
•U violence toward children increa»ing?" Journal of In teroerecnal Violence. 1987, 2, 212-222 ) 

^'ofliciaHy titled the Study of the National Incidence and Prevalence of Child Abute and Neglect. 
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which conform to the standardized study definitions.) As further described in Chapter 2. the 
NIS-2 used two sets of definitional standards of abuse and neglect. One set corresponded 
identically to the definitions used in the NIS-l and essentially reflected the numbers of children 
who experienced demonstrable harm as a result of maltreatment. Assessing the national 
incidence of cases countable under these standards provided a "core" or minimum estimate of 
the overall incidence of child maltreatment. The second set of definitional standards used in 
the NlS-2 was broader, or more inclusive. It provided a supplementary estimate which reflected 
the incidence of children who were endangered by maltreatment (i.e., placed at risk for harm, 
but not necessarily harmed yet). The core estimates were able to be compared with the NIS-l 
findings to determine whether there hav- been any statistically significant changes in incidence 
since the 1980 study. The supplemental y estimates indicated the potential magnitude of the 
problem of abuse and neglect as perceived by community professionals. 

Second, in addition to providing overall estimates of incidence, the NIS-2 examined 
the distribution of child maltreatment by type (abuse vs. neglect) and by major subtypes 
(physicJ, sexual, and emotional abuse; physical, emotional, and educational neglect). The 
distribution of cases according to the severity of injuries/impairments from maltreatment was 
also determined and compared with that found in the NIS-l. 

Third, the NIS-2 identified those child, family, and county characteristics which 
were related to the incidence, type, or severity of maltreatment and explored any changes in 
incidence since 1980 that were related to these factors. Among the factors explored in this 
connection were the child's age, sex, and ethnicity, the family's economic status and 
composition, and the rural/urban character of the county of residence. The Congressional 
mandate also required that the study examine the relationship between child maltreatment and 
the nonpayment of child support. Because the kinds of agency respondents recruited in the NIS 
design generally had no information on this point, a separate study component was designed and 
inplemented to address this question. That study, together with its findings, is the subject of a 
separate report (Report on Nonpayment of Child Support and Child Maltreatment). 

Fo.-.rth, ;,art from examining incidence rates per se, the distributions of 
recognition and reporting patterns were also of interest. Thus, as in the NIS-l, the proportion 
of countable cases that were known to CPS through reports to that agency was determined. The 
NIS-l had indicated that a considerable proportion of recognized cases were not reported to 
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CPS. The NIS-2 identified the current proportion of unreported cases overall, and for each 
major category of non-CPS agencies studied, noting any changes in the ratios of 
reported/uareported cases since 1980. 

I^ summary, the major objectives of the NIS-2 were to 

■ estimate the national incidence/prevalence of child abuse and neglect; 

■ determine the distribution and severity of child abuse and neglect; 

■ identify the relationship between the incidence of child abuse and neglect 
and child, family, and county characteristics; 

■ assess changes since the NIS-1 in the frequency, severity, and character of 
maltreatment; and 

■ determine the proportion of recognized child maltreatment known to CPS 
through official reports and the reporting rates for recognized cases by 
different types of agencies. 
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2. METHODOLOGY 



T*iis chapter summarizes the design and methodology of the study. It overviews the 
conceptual model that guided the development of the NIS-I methodology, and indicates the 
approach taken in the present study. Sections briefly orient the reader to the study definitions, 
the county sample, and the methods of data collection and processing. Additional information 
on all these issues is given 'in Appendix A, which also includes copies of the data forms. 
Further details concerning the study defi- tions are also included later in Chapter 4, which 
reports on incidence estimates for the specific forms of maltreatment. 



2.1 Study Design 

Since the main purposes of the NIS-2 were identical to those of the NIS-I, the 
study design was essentially the same. A simple conceptual model provided the rationale for 
this design, as detailed in the ensuing subsection. Following that is a description of the general 
approach derived from the conceptual model. 



2.].1 Rationale 

Although substantial numbers of abused and neglected children are recognized as 
such and reported to state and/or local Child Protective Services (CPS) agencies,^ reported 
children represent only the "tip of the iceberg." The NIS methodology is based on the model 
given in Figure 2-1, which depicts these reported children at Level I. As the model indicates, 
other abused and neglected children are at levels below this, with each succeeding level 
associated with decreasing degrees of official recognition or public awareness. 

At Level 2 are those children who are not known to CPS but who are known to 
other "investigatory" agencies, such as police, courts, or public health departments. These 
agencies may have overlapping or even conflicting responsibilities concerning certain situations. 



^Local county CPS agencies are mandated to handle reports concerning child abuse and neglect in all states 
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Le 'el 5 — Known to no one 



riGURE 2-1 
Levels of Recognition of Child Abuse and Neglect 
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such as feloniov.s assault, homicide, delinquency, dependency, domestic disputes, "children in 
need of control," or nutrition and hygiene problems. Children may remain at Level 2 because 
of questions of definition or disputes concerning the appropriate responsibilities of these 
different agencies in relation to CPS.' Although Level 2 children are, in some sense, "officially 
known." they are not necessarily regaided by the community as abused/neglected in the same 
sense as Level 1 children are. and they do not necessarily receive assistance which spec ifically 
targets their abuse/neglect proolems. 

Level 3 includes abused and neglected children who are not known to CPS or to 
any Level 2 agency, but who are known to professionals in other major community institutions, 
such as schools, hospitals, daycare centers, and social services and mental health agencies. 
Children may remain at this level for any number of reasons. One reason may be definitional 
ambiguities as to what types of cases should be reported to CPS (or to othei investigatory 
agencies). Other reasons relate to the attitudes and assumptions of the professionals who are 
aware of these situatiors. For example, they may feel that they are in the best position to help, 
may not trust CPS to handle the problem appropriately, or may iiave appiehensions about 
becoming involved in an official investigation. 

The abused and neglected children at Level 4 are recognized as abused and/or 
neglected by someone outside of the purview of the first three levels, such as a neighbor, 
another member of the family, or by one or both of the involved parties--the perpetrator and 
the child. However, none of the individuals recognizing the maltreatment at this level have 
made it known to persons at Levels 1 through 3. 

At Level 5 are those children who ha/e not been recognized as abused or ne^' .itJ 
by anyone. These are cases where the individuals involved do not regard their behaviors oi 
experiences as child maltreatment and where the situations have not (yet) come to the attention 
of outside observers who would recognize them as such. 



Recent deb.t* on iht appropriate limitt of CPS reiponiibility for child abuse and neglect casei emphasised the lack of 
conMnau. on thi. .ubject. (Cf. "Narrowing th. definition, of child abuae «nd neglect." Plenary Se.a.on I. lUth Annual 
M*eting and Conference of the American Afioc.ation for Protecting Children. October 1987. Austin. TX A tape of this 
MMion ii available from American Humane. 9725 East Hampden Avenue. Denver. Colorado 80231). 
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The model conveys the inherent difficulty of any attempts to measure the incidence 
of child abuse and neglect. Level 5 cases are by definition impossible to document (unless they 
can be brought into Level 4). In principle, it should be possible to identify children at Level 4 
through methods such as surveys of parents, children, and/or neighbors.^ This possibility was, 
in fact, entertained in both the NIS-1 and the NIS-2 during early design stages. However, the 
stigmatizing nature of acknowledgements of abuse and neglect introduces serious (and unknown 
degrees of) underreporting bias into estimates of cases at this level.^ As a result, both the NIS- 
I and the NIS-2 focussed on assessing the incidence of cases only at Levels 1, 2, and 3. 

2.1.2 Approach 

Since the main purposes of the NlS-2 were identical to those of the NlS-1, its 
design was essentially the same. It used an agency survey methodology in which both CPS and 
non-CPS agencies participated. CPS provided information about all reported cases. In addition, 
community professionals at both Level 2 and Level 3 agencies served as "sentinels" by remaining 
on the lookout for child maltreatment cases during the study data period. 

2.2 Siady Definitions 

To a very considerable extent, state legislatures have left it up to professionals in 
the field to interpret specifically what constitutes "abuse" or "neglect." At the same time, 
consensus has yet to be reached as to the precise meaning of these terms, with different 
professional groups maintaining widely varying perceptions concerning the kinds and degrees of 
problems which constitute "child abuse" and "child neglect."^ 



^As noted in Chapter 1 (see footnote* 7 %nd 10 in that chapter), Straus and hit eoUeaguet have conducted two nationwide 
surveys of households which aim to measure incidence at this level. 

^In the NIS-1, telephone and in-p«tson interviews with parents were pretested, but the approach was abandoned. In the 
present study, a household interview instrument was developed, but the survey itself was not undertaken The NIS-1 
pretest results raised very serious concerns about the reliability and validity of self-report data, particularly in areas of 
sexual and emotional abuse and in all areas of neglect. 

^See, for example, Giovannoni, J.M. and Becerra, R., Defining Child Abuse . Free Press* N.Y , 1979 
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One of the key achievements of the NlS-1 was the development of operational 
definitions of child maltreatment which were both clear and objective in specifying ,he kinds of 
situations that were encompassed by the study. All data collected in the study were "screened" 
for conformity to these definitional standards, and only those cases which fit the standards were 
considered "countable" and used as the basis for generating incidence estimates. This same 
approach was used in the present study. All data were assessed for conformity to study 
standards, and the findings reported in later chapters reflect estimates derived from cases of 
maltreatment which were found to be "countable." 



2.2.1 Overview of Study Definitions 



In order for an alleged case of child maltreatment to be considered "countable/ the 
following definitional standards had to be met: 



(1) Child's Age: The child was live-bom ard under 18 years of age at the time 
of the maltreatment in question.^ 

(2) Child's Residence: The child lived in one of the study counties at sorre time 
during the study period.^ 

(3) Custody Sta:us: The child was a non-institutionalized dependent of parent(s)/ 
substitute(s) at the time of the maltreatment.® 

(4) Time of Maltreatment: Maltreatment occurred during the study period which 
applied to the respondent agency.^ 



0 

Act! or omiuioni which oceurrtd durinf pregnancy or delivery were excluded. 

7 

Tempoi.-ry rwidtnce in a study county (vacationinf or visiting there) wm included. It wai not .eiiary for the 
mftltreatmtnt iteelf to have occurred in tht study county. 

8 

Inf titutional abuM and neglect were excluded. 

g 

For CPS data: a report concerning the maltreatment had been made to CPS during the twelve-^month itudy period; for 
non-CPS data: the maltreatment itielf had occurred during the specific four-month period during which the agency 
participated ut tht study. 
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(5) Purposive and avoidable acts /omissions: The maltreatment behavior was 
nonaccidental and avoidable.^^ 

Maltreatment situations were classified into a number of specific forms, which were 
then categorized into six major types: physical abuse, sexual abuse, emotional abuse, physical 
neglect, emotional neglect, and educational neglect. i:)efinitions of each of the specific forms of 
maltreatment are given in conjunction with incidence estimates in Chapter 4. 



2.2.2 Original and Revised NIS-2 Definitions 

In addition to the five standards listed above, there were requirements concerning 
both the perpetrator of the acts/omissions and the degree of harm to the child. A case was 
considered countable only if it met all seven standards. In assessing the countability of cases in 
the present study, two different sets of definitional standards concerning harm and perpetrator 
criteria were used: both the original NIS-1 standards and a revised set of standards. The 
original NIS-1 definitional standards were used in order to provide a consistent basis of 
comparison between the two studies. At the same time, in order to respond to serious criticisms 
of the original definitions, the NIS-2 also implemented revised versions of these standards. As 
a result of this strategy, the present study generated two sets of national estimates— one set 
based on original definitions which could be compared to the NIS-1 findings, and a 
supplementary set of estimates using the revised NIS-2 standards. 

Revised Harm Requirements. For a given form of maltreatment to be countable in 
the NlS-1, it was generally necessary that the child have suffered demonstrable harm as a result 
of the maltreatment.^^ The NlS-1 did not deal with situations where a child's health or safety 
was endangered through abusive or neglectful treatment, only c^ses where demonstrable injury 
had already resulted from such treatment. Because of this very stringent requirement, the 



Th« study txclud«d probUmi or haiftrds which th« parent /substitute lacked the finftncial means to prevent or alleviate 
and for which appropriate assistance was not available through public agencies. Also excluded was lack of care stemming 
from parent/substitute death, hospitalisation, incarceration or other circumstances which made it physically impossible to 
provide or arrange for adequate care. 

^As described further in Chapter 4, certain specific forms of maltreatment were considered so inherently traumatic that 
whenever the circumstances met other standards of countability, emotional harm was automatically assumed to have 
occurred. 
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majority of the cases substantiated or indicated" as abuse or neglect by CPS did noj meet the 
NIS-I standards for "countability" and so were nfiUlSSd in generating estimates of the national 
incidence of maltreatment in that study." Critics of that first national incidence study viewed 
tha as a serious shortcoming. To addr'iss this criticism, the original standard of demonstrable 
harm was replaced by the endangerment stanriaf^^ in the revised definitions, allowing inclusion 
of cases where a child's health or safety was endangered through abusive or neglectful 
treatment. According to the revised standard, all cases were considered to meet the revised 
harm criterion if maltreatment was officially substantiated by CPS or if non-CPS professionals 
judged the child's health or well-being to have been seriously endangered by the maltreatment 
they reported." By using both the original and the revised standards simultaneously, it was 
possible to include all substantiated CPS cases in the supplementary counts without forfeiting 
the core objective meaning of the national estimates based on the original definitions. 

Revised Perpetrator Requirements. The revised definitional standards also 
incorporated less stringent requirements as to the perpetrator of maltreatment. 

The NIS-2 revised perpetrator criteria were more inclusive than the NIS-I 
perpetrator standards in two principal ways. First, in addition to parent(s)/substitute(s), 
situations where other adult caretakers permitted sexual abuse were also considered countable. 
Second, in addition to parent(s)/substitute(s), other adult caretakers were allowable perpetrators 
for two forms of neglecC inadequate supervision and other physical neglect (such as inadequate 
food, clothing, shelter, disregard of physical hazards, and other inattention to the child's 
physical safety and well-being). 

Revisions of the NlS-1 requirement on the perpetrator's age were primarily 
motivated by a concern that cases not be automatically excluded from count?bility simply 



""Indie»t«J" CUM were thoM for which the finml CPS Mieiiment had not been made at the time the itudv data form wm 
required, but where the invettifatinc CPS caMworker regarded the available evidence ai lufncient to warrant continued 
investication. 

"According to the re-ettimation* of MS-1 frndinp. 59 percent of .ubitantiated or indicated cases were excluded a. not 
countable by the original definitional itandardi. 

"For example, a two-year old child who wai left home alone for several hours may have emerged from the incident 
unscathed, but the police officer or other community professional who submitted a data form on the case may have judged 
this treatment as havinj seriously endangered the child. 
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because the perpetrator was not legally of adult status (i.e., 18 or older). Under the original 
NIS-1 requirements, maltreatment perpetrated by teenagers was included when they were the 
child's parents/substitutes, but not when they were other caretakers of the child. Under the 
revised NIS-2 perpetrator requirements, cases of sexual abuse were also countable if nonparental 
teenage caretakers had perpetrated or permitted the abuse.**^ Further details concerning harm 
and perpetrator criteria revisions are treated in Chapter 4, where specific forms of maltreatment 
are discussed. 

2.3 Data Collection 

A total of 29 counties (reflecting 28 primary sampling units, or PSUs) were selected 
for the study, using a method which insured that the final sample would represent different 
regions of the country and different degrees of county urbanization. In each county, 
participants included the county CPS agency and professional staff in a number of non-CPS 
agencies who were likely to come into contact with maltreated children. Non-CPS agencies 
included: 

■ Public schools a sample of 10 per PSU, 

■ Daycare centers --a sample of 5 pei PSU, 

■ Short-sta^' general and children's hospitals an average sample of 4 per 
PSU, 

■ Municipal police departments — an average sample of 3 per PSU, 

■ Social services/mental health agencies - 4 per PSU, 

■ The county juvenile probation department (generally one per county), 

■ County sheriff/state police — wherever the county had unincorporated 
jurisdictions which were not served by municipal law enforcement agencies, 

■ The county public health department - one per county. 



Inclusion of teenmge p€rp«trmton did not affect the number of countable cafes in other categories of maltreatment » so the 
perpetrator criteria were not changed for the other maltreatment categories. 
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OvcraP, 706 non-CPS agencies participated in the study, representing 88.5% of the 
798 eligible agencies asked to participate. 

The study period began September 7, 1986, for aU agencies other than schools and 
daycare centers, where it began September 28. The period continued through December 6, 
1986, for all agencies. Data collection was prospective in nature. CPS agencies were asked to 
submit data forms on cases which werr reported during the period and which wer*; accepted for 
investigation by the agency. Non-CPS participants were trained in the ctuuy definitions of 
maltreatment and asked to submit a study data form on each maltreated child they encountered 
during the study period. Two types of CPS data forms were used: a long form, which obtained 
sufficient details on the case to allow it be assessed for countability according to study 
definitions, and a short form, which was for the specific purpose of identifying duplicate 
reports concerning the same child. CPS data forms were "family leveP forms, which 
documented allegations concerning all children in a report on a given household or family. A 
separate non-CPS data form was designed for use by all non-CPS participants. The non-CPS 
data form was a "child level" form which recorded suspected maltreatment to an individual 
child. Copies of these data forms are given in Appendix a}^ 

The study received a final total of 7,185 data forms (1,624 long CPS data forms, 
2,285 short CPS data forms, and 3,276 non-CPS data forms). Because of sampling, the CPS data 
for-ns represented a total of 36,719 official reports which had been received and accepted for 
investigation by participating CPS agencies during the course of the study. 



2.4 Data Processing 

Readers should be aware of three key aspects of data processing: countability 
assessment, unduplication, and certain aspects of the weighting.^^ 



Dttaili concemini lamplinK mrrangementi to minimise the burden on CPS and non-CPS agencies are given in Appendix 
A and in the Report on Data Collection . 

^Further detaili concerning weighting and data anaiyri are given in Appendix A, and more complete treatment of all data 
proccuing and analyiii isauet can be found in the Report on Data Procegsmg ^nrf Ak. '.ivsis. 
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2*4.1 Couatability Assessment 

Cases recorded on CPS long forms and on non-CPS forms were assessed as to their 
"countability" in relation to the study definitions. For each child substantiated by CPS, or 
thought to meet the stud'^ requirements on either type of data form, the NIS-2 project staff 
rated the degree to which the situation fit each of the two sets definitional standards--the 
original NIS-1 defin'tions and the revised NIS-2 definitions, discussed above and further 
detailed in Chapter 4. Each applicable form of suspected or substantiated maltreatment was 
assessed as to its substance (who was all^'ged to have done what to whom, when, with what 
effect, and with what quality of evidence). Ratings were made of the degree to which the 
situation fit each individual aspect of the original NIS-1 and revised NIS-2 standards. 
Following this, overall assessnricnts were made under each of the definitional standards. 
Maltreatment was judg:^ to be "countable" under a given set of standards if there was 
rea::onabIe cause to believe th?: the child had experienced maltreatment which met all f the 
requirements of the definitional standards in question. 

Despite the complexity of this assessment, it was reliable. Measurements of the 
reliability of these judgments on a random ten percent of the data forms (i.e., on 534 data 
forms) showed that coders had an 86% agreement as to whether a case was countable or not 
countable. This percent agreement iield whether the decision concerned countability according 
^.0 original NIS- 1 standards o. according to the revised NIS*2 criteria. 



2.4.2 Unduplication 

More than one data form could be submitted to the study concerning an individual 
child. Such duplicates uld occur because the same maltr^^atment event was reported by more 
than one study source, or because the same child had experienced more than one occurrence of 
maltreatment during the study period. In either case, it was necessary to identify and resolve 
all such duplicate reports in order to permit estimates in which the child was ihe unit of 
measurement. At the same time, unduplication had to be ^accomplished without the use of fully 
identifying information, which had been avoided in the interests of confidentiality. Exactly 
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following the NIS-1 approach, enough close-to-identifying information was obtained to allow 
fairly certain judgments as to whether or not two data forms described the same child. 

Having determined which data forms were duplicates, only one record was retained 
to represent an individual child. Also, whenever a child had been identified to the study both 
by CPS and by a non-CPS respondent, CPS was credited with having submitted the case.^® 
Non-CPS respondents were credited only with those children they submitted to the study 
i/tYOnd those known to CPS. Moreover, within the non-CPS sector, duplicate records were 
credited according to a priority system which was based on the "level of recognition" model 
described above in Section 2.1.1. Further details about this priority system are provided later, 
in Chapter 6. 



2.4.3 Weighting tnd Estimation 

National estimates were obtained by "weighting" each individual case in accordance 
with the probability of having selected the source who reported it to the study. By use of 
appropriate weights at each level, the cases obtained were used to represent the much larger 
database that would have been obtained if all potential data sources had participated and no 
sampling had been used. 

A number of important issues were taken into account in the process of weighting, 
including annualization, calculation of sampling errors or variances, and corrections for 
incomplete or poor participation by non-CPS respondents. 

Annualization. Data were collected for a three-month period in most agencies (for 
only ten weeks in schools and daycare centers). Data from all agencies were weighted so as to 
represent the number f cases which would have been obtained had the data period lasted for a 
full year. The NIS-1 database provided the only available source of information about 
annualizing the data in the current study, and so was used as the basis for calculating 
annualization factors. 



Appvt from deciding what record to use to reprenen*; the cue and which agency category to credit for having lubmitted 
the caae, it wa& to neceuary to decide how to weight the case Thti iiaue is detailtd m the Report on Data Processing 
and Analysis . Chapter VI. 
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Sumpling Errors. There is some degree of uncertainty associated with any estimate 
that is made on the basis of a sample. The standard error provides some idea of iruch 
uncertainty is associated with a given estimate as a result of the use of a sample rather than a 
complete study of the total population (it does not reflect other sources of error). Thus, the 
standard error indicates the precision of an estimate, and having reliable estimates of the 
standard error is a prerequisite for conducting statistical comparisons of the estimates for 
different groups. 

The standard error of estimate was calculated for all estimates reported in 
subsequent chapters. In addition, because the method of calculating totals and rates in the NIS- 
2 differed slightly from the approach used in the NlS-1, the NIS-I estimates themselves were 
recalculated using this same method. This provided a uniform ht is for comparisons between 
NlS-2 and NIS- I findings. The recalculations used a method which maximized the precision of 
estimates and at the same time capitalized on the availability of updated population figures. For 
these reasons, the 1980 figures given in this report do not exactly correspond to those in the 
original NIS-I report of findings, but ure more precise and more accurate than the original 
figures.^^ Standard errors and 95 confidence intervals for each of the incidence measu es 
reported in subsequent chapters of this report can be found in Appendices B, C, and D. 

Correcting for Poor and Incomplete Participation. Efforts were made to 
compensate for any incomplete or poor participation by non-CPS respondents in the weights 
assigned to the cases. 

The "sentinel" nature of non-CPS data collection makes it particularly vulnerable to 
distortioa by low participant interest. Ideally, the numbers of cases submitted by a participant 
should be informative about the numbers of maltreated children s/he encountered. Participants 
with low degrees of interest in or commitment to the study can easily distort the incidence 
estimates downward by their failure to recognize and/or submit data forms on the cases they 



The range or "window" around an estimate within which one can be confident the estimate hes is called a "confidence 
interval." One can be 95 percent certain that the incidence falls within the range specified by the 95 percent confidence 
interval. 

^The mc nods used are fully detailed in the Report on Data Processing and Anal v Bjs . 
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encounter. To minimize this source of distortion, evaluat ons of each participant's degree of 
interest in and commitment to the study were obtained, and weighting adjustments were made 
for any who received particularly poor ratings. 



A similar downward distortion was possible when an otherwise interested and 
committed participant did not participate for the full data period for whatever reaso/i (e.g., 
sickness, vacation, etc.). All such absences were monitored during the study, and the final 
weights were adjusted to correct for any lost time. 



2.4.4 Data Analysis 

The principal findings of the study are the incidence estimated themselves, and 
these required no further analysis after estimation and calculation of their standard errors. 
However, in order to compare the findings of tlie NlS-1 and the NlS-2, or to examine patterns 
of differences across subgroups within the NlS-2 (such as across the different age groups), some 
further statistical analysis was necessary. In order to keep the text of this report accessible to 
readers without statistical expertise, only the conclusions drawn from these analyses are 
provided in the following chapters. Readers with some background in statistics who are 
interested in examii^ing the details c'^ the analyses themselves can find them reported in 
Appendix D. 



21 

Nott thftt tho iUdy methodology makei the eitimatei bmied on the oriffinal deflriitioni vulnerable to downward, but not 
upward, diitortion. Since all caiei were reviewed for their conformance to itandardiied itudy defmitioni and •met the 
oriffinal definitions included objective harm criteria, all caiei not meeting thete criteria could be identified and excluded. 
Thui, the original defmitioni .)rt)vided an important protection againit upward bias. In contrast, eitimatei based on the 
revised definition! sasild be biased upward, lince the reviled definition! relied on an inherently subjective harm criterion. 
That is, casfc- which met ail other itudy criteria were countable if the respondent deemed the child to have been 
endangered by the maltreatment in question. 
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Methodological Differences from the NIS-1 



It is important to note that the methods used in the NIS-2 reflected several 



revisions of those which had been used in the NIS-1. There were six principal areas of 
difference: 



■ County sample: The NIS-2 sample of study counties was selected by 
probability proportionate to size. This insured a better representation of the 
more populou.; counties.^^ 

■ More extensive use of sam^iling strategies: To accomodate larger and more 
complex agencies in more populous counties and those with heavy child abuse 
and neglect caseloads, far more extensive case sampling arrangements were 
implemented in the NIS-2 in both CPS and non-CPS agencies." The use of 
these methodological revisions to accomod** . large agencies was remarkably 
successful.^* 

■ Non-CPS agencies represented: Non-CPS agencies from an expanded set of 
categories were recruited in the NIS-2, adding daycare centers and 
considerably increasing the representation of mental health and social services 
agencies. This afforded a more thorough search for cases at Levels 2 and 3 
of the "iceberg,** in the model presented earlier. 

■ Quality control of non-CPS participation: There was a closer monitoring of 
non-CPS participants' level of involvement throughout the study, with 
corrections made for participants who had especially low ratings of interest 
and commitment and adjustments made for absences during the data period.^^ 



In the NIS-1, only two of the 36 samp* - i counties had populations of 750,000 or more. In the NIS-2, there were ten such 
counties in the sample of 28 PSUs. 

!S 

Whereas in the NIS-l it had been possible to obtain a data form for evezy case investigated by parucipating CPS 
agencies, the fiiS-i did not attempt to do so in those counties where more than 2,000 reports were investigated per year. 
All eligible non-CPS agency staff were identified as key participants in the NIS-1, but because of the large number of staff 
eligible for the NIS-2 in many non-CPS agencies, it was frequently necessary to sample participants in the NIS-2. The 
NIS-2 also made more extensive use of caae sampling in non-CPS agencies compared to the NIS-1. 

In tho NIS-1, nonparticipation was a problem in that those agencies which expected to encounter substantial numbers of 
children meeting the study requirements had been more likely to refuse participation. In the present study, agency 
participation rates were comparable to those in the NIS-1 despite the fact that considerably rriore of the agencies were 
larger, more complex, and had heavier child abuse and neglect caseloads- -and refusals were not notably concentrated in 
such agencies. 

In the NIS-1. it was noted that the quality of partici}. ation varied considerably across agencies, but there was no 
available mechanism for rectifying this problem. 
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■ Dual definitions: The study applied both the original definitional standards 
and a set of revised definitions which applied less stringent requirements in 
• fining the set of "countable" cases, thereby generating two sets of incidence 
estimates. Use of the less stringent revised definit ons required broader 
reporting guidelines for non-CPS participants concerning the cases of interest 
to the study. 

■ Time frame: In the NIS-1, CPS agencies participated for 12 months and 
non-CPS agencies for 4 months, whereas the NIS-2 data period was only 
three months and even this was abbreviated to ten weeks in the case of 
schools and daycare centers. This allowed the NIS-2 to be conducted in less 
time and at lower cost, but made it necessary to apply an annualization factor 
in generating estimates. 



2.6 The Meaning of the Incidence Estimates 



This report provides estimates of the numbers of children who experienced 
countable (or "in-scope") maltreatment according to original NIS-1 definitions of maltreatment 
and according to revised definitions, as described above. Key features of these estimates are: 



■ The incidence estimates use the child as the unit of measurement. They were 
based on the (weighted) numbers of children who met study requirements in 
one or more maltreatment categories. There was no attempt to "count" 
families, incidents C e., episodes), or reports. The ultimate "count" was of 
children: how many different children met the study requirements in at least 
one category of maltreatment? 

■ The incidence estimates are annualized figures which reflect a 12-month 
period, but they were based on data from only a 3-month period, 
specifically, September 7 to December 6, 1986. In the course of the year 
(even in the course of the data period itself), many different incidents of 
several different forms of maltreatment may have occurred, but any 
particular child was "counted" only once in any individual incidence estimate. 
Repeat reports concerning a single child, whether from the same study source 
or from different study sources, were "unduplicated" and the child was 
represented in the final analyses only cnce. 

■ Estimates of incidence are given both in terms of numbers and in terms of 
lalSi. That is, estimates are given both for the total numbers of children and 
the numbers of children per 1,000 in the U.S. who experienced countable 
maltreatment. 
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3. INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



For tne results presented in this and subsequent chapters, each child reportvH to the 
study was represented by a single record. The unit of measurement was the child, and each 
table provides estimates in terms of incidence rate (numbers of children maltreated annually per 
1,000 children in the U.S. population) and in terms of incidence per se (total numbers of 
cb'IJren nationwide who are maltreated annually).^ 



The findings reported in this chapter address the following principal questions: 



What is the current national incidence of cases of ci ild abuse and neglect 
defined as countable according to the same objective standards used in the 
original incidence study? Have there been any staiisticallv significant 
changes in incidence since the original study in 1980? 

What is the current national incidence of cases of child abuse and neglec't, 
defined as countable according to the revised NIS-2 standards?^ 

What is the current national incidence of each of the major categories of 
child abuse and neglect, as defined by both the original and revised 
standards? How does their current incident compare with the 1980 
incidence figures? 

How are the outcomes of child maltreatment, countable under each set of 
definitions, currently distributed across levels of severity? How does the 
distribution here compare with that found the NIS-1? 



Specific details concerning how the data were procesied, unduplicated, weighted, and analysed can be found in the Report 
on Data Procetting and Analvais . 

The reader will recall that a critical aspect of theie revisions was the relaxation of the harm requirement from that of 
demonstrable harm to one of endangerment. That is, cases where a child was considered to have been seriously 
endangered by maltreatment (but had not yet been injured/impaired) were included under the revised NIS-2 standards 
Because the revised definitions were broader, they resulted in higher estimates of the incidence of maltreatment than those 
based on the original definitions. 
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The following sections address each of these issues in turn.^ 



3.1 National Incidence of Countable Child Maltreatment 

Table 3-1 presents incidence levels based on both the original definitional standards 
used in the NlS-1 and the NIS-2 and the revised standards developed for NIS-2.^ Here it can 
be seen that, in 1986, 16.3 children per 1,000 nationwide met the original definitional standards 
and were classified as countable cases of maltreatment. This represented an estimated 1,025,900 
children. 

The 1980 vs. 198v/ comparisons indicated that cases countable under the original 
standards have increased significantly in the interim since 1980,^ from about 9.8 to about 16.3 
chUdren per 1,000 (a 66% increase), representing an increase from 625,100 to 1,025,900 children 
(a 64% increase). Whether or not this reflects an increase in the actual occurrence of child 
maltreatment or simply an increase in the ability of professionals to recognize countable cases 
will be ^discussed later in this chapter. Also note that, based on the revised definitions, the 
overall rate of countable maltreatment in 1986 was 25..' c hildren per 1,000, representing 
1,584,700 total countable cases. 



^Ai fivtn in Appendix E difTennctt b€tw€«n th« 1986 Mid 1980 itudiei have been aiicMed by the uie of the t-itatiitic. 
Only thoM difTerencM which met the itMidard criterion of having leii than a five percent probability of occurring by 
chance are explicitly noted in the text and tablei given here. Because incidence rates take account of any changes in the 
population since 1980, all statistical companions between the two studies were made with this measure In this and 
subsequent chapters, all estimates cnceming total numbers of children are rounded to the nearest hundred The precise 
estimates, together with their upper and lower 95 percent confidence bounds, can be found in Appendices B, C and D 

^Tablet 3-3 through 3-5 follow the same format: Incidence rates are given in the upper half of the table, while estimated 
totals appear in the low*: half. The four columns of figures represent, respectively (l) findings from NIS-1 data collected 
in 1980 (m noted in Chspter II, NIS-1 estimates were recalculated using procedures which conform to those used in the 
present study); (2) ltiS6 estimates based on the original NIS-1 definitions; (3) the differences in 1980 and 1986 estimates; 
and (4) 1980 estimates bued on the revised NIS-2 definitions. 

^Meaning that the probability is less than one in twenty that the increase in countable cases since 1980 occurred due to 
chance alone. 
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Table 3-1. National incidence and level of recognition of child maltreatment 



1980 



Original Definitionj 



Category 



1986 



1980-1986 
Increase 



1986 
Revised 
Definitions 



R 
A 
T 
E 



Total Countable 



9.8 



16.3 



6.5 



25.2 



T 
O 
T 
A 



Total Countable 625,100 1,025,900 400,800* 1,584,700 



Th« 1980-1986 difTerence in eitinikted incidence rate wu iignificant »t the p < .OS level 
*Per 1,000 children in the population. 



Total number of children rounded to the neareit 100; not adjuited by population totals. 
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3-2 Incidence of Types of Child Maltreatment 

In Table 3-2, countable cases of child maltreatment are categorized into those 
involving some form of countable abuse and those involving some type of countable neglect. 
Cases which involved both abuse and neglect are included in both categories, so the categories 
sum to more than the total number of countable cases given in Table 3-1. 

Table 3-2 indicates that the majority of cases countable under the original 
definitions (56%) involved abuse (9.2 per thousand, or 580,400 children), and just under half 
(48%) involved neglect (7.9 per 1,000 or 498,000 children). This table also indicates that the 
significant increase since 1980 in total number of maltreatment cases reflected a significant 
increase in countable cases of abuse— but that there has been no significant change in the 
incidence rate of countable cases of neglect under the original definitions. 

Applying the revised definitions resulted in a shift in these proportions. Less than 
half (43%) of the countable cases under the revised definitions involved abuse (10.7 per 1,000 or 
675,000 children), whereas almost two-thirds (63%) involved neglect (15.9 per 1,000 or 
1,003,600 children). This reflects the fact that the revised definitions made far more of a 
difference in the coun^ability of neglect cases than in the countability of abuse cases. That is, 
in many cases involving neglect countable under the revised definitions, the child in cuestion 
had not (yet) experienced any demonstrated injury/impairment (and so had not been countable 
as maltreated under the original definitions), whereas s/he had been considered as endangered 
by the maltreatment. In abuse cases, however, children were more likely to have already 
experienced some injury/impairment, and so to be already countable under the original 
definitional standards. 

Tables 3-3 and 3-4 further detail the distribution of the incidence of child 
maltreatment, presenting the estimated rates and totals for the major subcatt^^ories of abuse and 
neglect, respectively. Again, a given case could be inclu(*^d in more than one of the 
subcategories, so the subcategories in each table total to more than the corresponding category 
total given in Table 3-2. 
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Table 3-2. Distribution of child abuse and neglect 



Category 



1980 



Original Definitions 



1986 



1986 1980-1986 Revised 

Increase Definitions 



R 
A 
T 
E 



Abuse 



Neglect 



5.3 



4.9 



9.2 



7.9 



3.9* 



3.0 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 



Abuse 



Neglect 



Th« difltrtne* in rat* of ineidane* b«twe«n 1986 and 1980 wm lignifieant at th« p < .05 level. 

"Per 1,000 children in the population, 
b 

Total number of children rounded to the nearest 100; not adjusted by population totals. 
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10.7 



15.9 



336,600 580.400 243,800 675,000 



315,400 498,000 182,600 1,003,600 
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Table 3-3. Distribution of child abuse 



Category 



198u 



Original Definitions 



1986 



1980-1986 
Increase 



1986 
Revised 
Definitions 



R 
A 
T 
E 



Physica! Abuse 



Sexual Abuse 



Emoticnal Abuse 



3.1 



0.7 



2.1 



4.9 



2.2 



2.8 



1.8* 
1.5* 
0.7 



5.7 
2.5= 
3.4 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 



Physical Abuse 
Sexual Abuse 
Emotional Abuse 



199,100 
42,900 
132,700 



311,200 
138,000 
174,400 



112,100* 
95,100* 
41,700 



358,300 
155,900= 
211,100 



Tht 1986 and 1980 incidence rates differed lifniflcantly at the p < .05 level. 
*Per 1,000 children in the population. 

'^Total numben of children rounded to the nearest 100; not adjusted by population totals. 



Includes teenage perpetrators. 
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Table 3-4. Distribution of child neglect 



Category 



1980 



Original Definitions 



1986 



1986 

1980-1986 Revised 
Increase Definitions 



R 
A 
T 

E 
S. 



Physical Neglect 1.6 
Emotional Neglect 0.9 
Educational Nesiect 2.7 



2.9 
0.8 
4.6 



+1.3 
-0.1 
+1.9 



9.1 
3.5 
4.6 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 



Physical Neglect 103,600 182,100 +78,500 

Emotional Neglect 56,900 52,200 -4,700 

Educational Neglect 174,000 291,100 +117,100 



•No ttatittically (ignineant diffartncM bctwMn IMO uid 1986 ineidane* ftcuru. 
*P«r 1,000 childrtn in th« population. 



571,600 
223,100 
292,100 



Total number* of ehildrtn roundad to th« naaratt 100; not adjuatad by population total*. 
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3.2.1 Types of Abuse 

Table 3-3 provides the incidence statistics for subcategories of abuse. There it can 
uc seen that 4.9 children per 1,000 (or 311,200 children) experienced physical abuse which was 
countable under the original definitions in 1986, accounting for the greatest proportion of all 
the abuse cases. Physical abuse was also the most frequent subcategory of abuse under the 
revised definitions, with 5.7 children per 1,000 (or 358,30^ children) countable under those 
criteria. 

The next most frequently-occurring subcategory of abuse was emotional, with 2.8 
children per 1,000 (or 174,400 children) suffering this type of maltreatment under the original 
definitions. As one would expect, the use of the revised definitions led to a higher estimate for 
the incidence of countable emotionally abused children (3.4 children per 1,000, or 211,100 
children). As was noted above concerning neglect, emotional abuse often had not yet resulted 
in injury/impairment in many cases where the child was nevertheless perceived as endangered 
and hence was countable under revised definitions but not under original standards. 

Sexual abuse was the least frequent of all three major subcategories of abuse under 
both definitions. However, it was not much below emotional abuse in incidence in the 1986 
data. Under the original definitions, 2.2 children per 1,000 (or 138,000 children) experienced 
some form of countable sexual abuse during the year. As noted earlier (see Section 2.2), the 
revised 1986 standards included teenage perpetrators of sexual abuse. Under the new 
definitions there were 2.5 sexually abused children per 1,000 in the population, or 155,900 
countable cases of sexual abuse nationwide in 1986. 

Concerning changes in the different forms of abuse since the 1980 study, note tl ut 
there were significant increases in the incidence of both physical abuse and sexua! abuse, but 
that emotional abuse did not change in incidence. Remarkably, the incidence of countable 
sexual abuse more than tripled since 1980, and this increase was highly statistically significant. 
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j.2.2 



Types of lieglect 



Subcategories of neglect are presented in Table 3-4. It can be seen that under the 
original definitions, educational neglect was the most frequently occurring form of neglect, 
involving 4.6 children per 1,000 (or 291,100 children) and accounting for 58% of all countable 
neglect cases in the current study. The second most frequent subcategory was that of physical 
neglect, with 2.9 children per 1,000 (or 182,100 children) having experienced this type of 
maltreatment in 1986. Physically neglected children represented 37% of aii neglected children 
countable under original definitions in this study. Finally, the least frequently occurring 
subcategory of neglect {i only 10% of all neglected children under the original 

definitions) was that of emotional neglect, having occurred to 0.8 children ptr 1,000 (or 52,200 
children nationwide). 

Just as the use of the revised definitions revealed a greater incidence of overall 
neglect (see above), so did it d maiically shift the distribution of neglect across the 
subcategories. As ca- be seen in Table 3-4, under the revised definitions, physical neglect 
represented by far r -e .argest subcategory of countable eglect. There were 9.1 children per 
1,000 (or 571,600 children) who experienced countable physical neglect under the revised 
definitions, rep.esenting 57% of < neglected children under these standards. Educational 
neglect was the second most frequent subcategory, with 4.6 children per 1,000 (or 292,100 
children) experiencing this type of maltreatment. This represented ?.9% of the total countable 
neglect cases. Finally, while emotional negleci was the leas: frequei. subcategory under the 
revised as well as the original definitions, nevertheless did represent a much larger proportion 
of the estimated total neglect cases under the new definitions, where countable emotional 
neglect was experienced by 3.5 . lildren per 1,000 (oi 223,100 children), representing 22% of 
all neglected children. 

Finally, note that there were m statistically reliable differences between the 1980 
and 1986 studies when the subcategories of neglect were compared (using, of course, the 
original definitions). 
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3.3 



Severity of Outcomes from Countt<>le Mtltrettment 



Table 3-5 presents the distribution across different degrees of injury/impairment of 
all thost cases where c':*untable maltreatment of some form occurred to a child.^ The entries in 
this table total to those in Table 3-1. 

An estimated 1,100 children died in 1986 as a result of maltreatment countable 
under the original definitions. This reflected an incidence rate of 0.02 maltreatment-related 
fatalities per 1,000 children and involved 0.1% of the countable maltreatment cases. 

Injury/impairment was defined as serious when it involved a life-threatening 
condition, represented & long-term impairment of physical, mental, or emotional capacities, or 
required professional treatment aimed at preventing such long-term ipairment. Examples of 
serious injuries/impairments include: loss of consciousness, stopping breathing, broken bones, 
schooling lo s which required special education services, chronic and debilitary drug/alcohol 
abuse, diagnosed cases of failure to thrive, third degree burns or extensive second degree burns, 
and so forth.^ Serious maltreatment-related injuries occurred to 2.5 children per 1,000 in 1986, 
representing 157,100 children, or 15% of all children maltreated according to the original 
definitions. The corresponding figures under the revised definitions were similar, with 
2.5 children per 1,000 (or 160,000 children) estimated to have received serious injuries. They 
represented 10% of all children maltreated according to the revised definitions. 

Moderate injuries/impairments were those which persisted in observable form 
(including pain or impairment) for at least 48 hours. For example, bruises, depression or 
emotional distress (not serious enough to require professional treatment), and the like. Moderate 
degrees of injury/impairmenv vere experienced by 11.7 children per 1,000 (or 740,000 children) 
in 1986, and these accounted for 72% of the children countable as maltreated under original 
definitions. Considering children countable under the new definitions yielded a slightly greater 
inCilence estimate for moderate injuries, with 15.1 children per 1,000 receiving moderate 



ThoM children who exp«ntnced multiple injuries of different de^ees of severity were classified under the most seriouf 
in jury /impairment for thii analyiii. Note that endangerment cases were only countable uhier the revised NIS-2 
itandarci. 

Sf "Gi!id«lin«f for Evaluative Coding," Appendix C in the Report on Data Processing and i^nalysis . 
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Table 3-5. Incidence of injury/impairment from child maltreatment 



Original Definiti o ns 





Category 


1930 


1986 


1 row 


Revised 








Increase 


Definitions 




1 

Fatal 


0.02 


0.02 


0.0 


0.02 


R 
A 


Serious 


2.1 


2.5 


0.4 


2.5 


T 
E 


Moderate 


6.2 


11.7 


5.5* 


15 ! 


s. 


Probable 


1,5 


2.0 


0..S 


2.8 




Endangered 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


4.7 




Unknown'' 


0.0 


— 


— 







Total 


9.8 


16.3 


6.5* 


25.2 


T 


Fatal 


1,000 


1,100 


100 


1,100 


r\ 
\J 

T 


Serious 


131,200 


157,100 


25,900 


160,000 


A 
L 


Moderate 


393,400 


740,000 


346,600* 


952,600 


Sb 


Probable 


97,500 


127,800 


30,300 


173,700 




Endangered 


W/A 


N/A 


N/A 


297,200 




Unknown'' 


2,000 










Total 


625,100 


1,025,900 


400,800 * 


1 ,584,700 



Th« difr«r«nct b«twt«n 1986 *nH 1980 -'cidence rates it tigntftcant «t the p < 05 level 
*Ptr 1,000 children in the population. 

Sumbert of children rounded to the nearest 100, not adj-sted by population totals 

^For 0M% of all maltreated children in the NIS-1. severity of Injury/Impairment was unknc 

N/A— Not applicable m original NIS-l definitions I standards 
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injuries, or 952,600 children nationwide, representing 60% of all children maltreated according 
to revised standards. 

The nature of the maltreatment itself gave reasonable cause to assume that 
injury/impairment probably occurred^ to 2 children per 1,000 in the U.S. in 1986, or 127,800 
children countable under original definitions. Here, probable iijuries/impairments involved 
12% of all maltreated children. The breakdown under the new definitions was similar, with 2.8 
children per 1,000 or (173,700 children) counted as probably injured/impaired, representing 
11% of all maltreated children. 

The revised definitions allowed estimates to include those children bslieved to have 
been endangered but not yet injured/impaired (see Section 2.2).^ An estimated 4.7 children per 
1,000 (or 297,200 children) were endangered, representing 19% of all maltreated children under 
the revised definitions. 

Tests of differences between the 1980 and 1986 results (using original definitions) 
showed no significant changes in the incidence of fatalities, serious injuries/impairments, or 
probable i»^ Juries. There was, however, an b9% incr e in the incidence rate of moderate 
injuries due to maltreatment, and this inciease was statistically significant. 

This configuration of differences between the twc studies in rates of 
injury/impairment implies that the overall increase in cases countable under original definitions 
may have reflected an increase in the likelihood that professionals would recognize 
maltreatment, rather than an increase in actual nialtreatment occurrence, or incidence per se. 
That is, had maltreatment per se increased in incidence since 1980, one would expect an 
increase at ail levels of injury/impairment. If, '\owever, it was the likelihood of recognition 
that increased, as speculated here, then one would expect a pattern of results similar to the one 



The label "probable injury/impairment" in fact means that the nature of the maltreatment was uied a« the ba«i» for 
inferring that injury/impairment had probably occurred to the child Thus, "probable" should not be interpreted as less 
serious than "moderate.". Many of the types of maltreatment used as the basis for inferring probable mjuries (e g , 
abandonment, incest, extreme close confinement) couid reasonably lead to serious injury or impairment 

^Children who were not otherwise injuried/impairment were defined as endangered by the alleged acts or omissions of 
maltreatment if (a) they were explicitly rated by tne respondent who completed the data form on their case as havmg been 
endangered by th? maltreatment, or (H) they had been reported to CPS and thei. -aae had been officially substantiated 
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actually reported: highly noticeable harm such as fatalities and serious injuries/impairments 
should show little change, as these ould have been at or near their maxiw.um level of 
recognition in 1980. Increases shouk ue most dramatic at the level of moderate 
injury/impairment, where there was greater potential for improved recognition of cases. Also 
note that the localization of increased maltreatment to physical abuse and sexual abuse is 
consistent with an explanation of the increase as one in recognition rath«ir than incidence per se. 
It seems reasonable to 'issume that, in the interim since 1980. professionals have become better 
attuned to the cues of these types of maltreatment." 

Oveiali. the majority of children who experienced countable malt' .tment had 
suffered moderate degrees of injury/impairment as a result of their abuse and/or neglect and 
increases in the incidence of injuries since 1980 predominated at this level of moderate injury. 
This pattern of change suggested that the increase in countable cases since 1980 may have been 
due largely to increased recognition of moderate maltreatment on the part of professionals. 



3.4 Summary 



3.4.1 Original Definitions 

The following were notable findings of the NIS-2 using the original definitions 
which were established in the n:S-1: 

■ In 1986. an estimated 16.3 children per 1.000 or a total of more than one 
million children nationwide experienced abuse or neglect in 1986 which n.et 
the original standardized study definitions of maltreatment. 

■ The majority of countable cases (56%) involved abuse, and just under half 
(48%) involved neglect. Abused children represented an incidence rate of 9 2 
per 1.000 and numbered about 580.400; there were 7.9 neglected children 
per 1.000 in 1986. representing about 498.000 children nationwide. 



10 



Unfor-...«tcly, however, the ev.dence d..cu„ed earher n the chapter ,|,o indicate, that they are no more likely to report 
th« cacM th«y neou liie than they were in 1980. 
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■ The most frequent category of abuse was physical, followed by emotional 
abuse and then by sexual abuse, with incidence rates of 4.9, 2.8, and 2.2 
children per 1,000, respectively. 

■ The frequency .anking of the subcategories of neglect was educational, 
physical, and emotional, with incidence rates of 4.6, 2.9, and 0.8 children per 
1,000, respectively. 

■ Moderate injuries predominated, occurring in 72% of the countable cases; 
these were followed in frequency by serious injuries (15%), probable injuries 
(12%), and fatalities (0.1%). 



3.4.2 Revised Definitions 



Because the revised definitions were more inclusive than the original definitions, 
being based on an endangerment rather than a demonstrable harm standard estimates using the 
revised definitions were generally higher across the board than the corresponding estimates 
based on the original definitions. The following were notable findings of the NIS-2 using the 
revised definitions: 

■ Under the revised definitions, an estimated 25.2 children per 1,000 or a total of 
more than one and one-half million children nationwide experienced abuse or 
neglect in 1986; 

■ The majority of countable cases (63%) involved neglect, and fewer than half (43%) 
involved abuse, reversing the pattern found under the original definitions. There 
were 15.9 countable neglected children per 1,000, numbering 1,003,600 children 
nationwide, there were 10.7 abused children per 1,000, representing 675,000 
children nationwide; 

■ The most frequent type of abuse was physical, followed by emotional abuse and 
then by sexual abuse, with incidence rates of 5.7, 3.4, and 2.5 children per 1,000, 
respectively; 

■ The frequency ranking of the subcategories of neglect differed from the pattern 
obtained under the original definitions. Using the revised definitions, physical 
neglect w?s by far the most frequent form of neglect, followed by educational 
neglect, and then emotional neglect, with incidence rates of 9.1, 4.6, and 3.5 
children per 1,000 respectively; and 

■ Moderate injuries predominated, occurring in 60% of the countable cases; these 
were followed in frequency by children believed to be endangered by the 
maltreatment they experienced (19%), then by probable injuries (11%), serious 
injuries (10%), and fatalities (0.1%). 
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3.4.3 



Differences from the 1980 Findings 



Since sampling errors both for the present study and for the N''?-! were estimated, 
the differences reported here between the two studies as statistically significant are, with high 
probability, real differences in incid«.nrP „^ n^ ^ ^ ^yr. ^ .^ ^u Moreover, the present 

Study was designed to provide the best possible estimates of the current incidence of child 
maltreatment, in less time and at lower cost than the NlS-1. Considerable effort was directed 
toward insuring that the estimates include all cases of child maltreatment recognized by 
f-articipants during the study period. To this end, the earlier design was modified in a variety 
of ways (see Chapter 2) in order to maximize the validitv of current estimaft.. of incidence. 

The following were reliable (i.e., statistically significant) differences between the 
findings of the two studies: 



Countable cases of maltreatment increased significantly (by 66%) over their 
1980 incidence rate. 

The increase in countable cases primarily reflected a significant increase (of 
74%) in the incidence of abuse. 

Among the abuse cases, there were significant rises in the incidence of 
physical and sexual abuse, with physical abuse increasing by 58% and sexual 
abuse occurring at more than triple its 1980 rate in 1986. 

Neither emotional abuse nor any form of neglect showed reliable changes in 
incidence rate since the earlier study. 

The only significant change in level of maltreatment-related injuries occurred 
m the category of moderate injury, which showed an 89% increase in its rate 
of incidence since the 1980 study. This suggested that the overall increase in 
countable cases of maltreatment may have largely been due to an increased 
likelihood that professionals would recognize maltreatment, rather than to any 
increase in incidence per se. 
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4 SPECIFIC FORMS OF MALTREATMENT 



ERIC 



This chanter presents incidence estimates for each of the specific form-, within the 
more general maltreatment categories-physical abuse, sexual abuse, emotional abuse, physical 
neglect, educational neglect, and emotional neglect. It is organized into seven sections. The 
first section presents a tabulation of the perpetrator and harm requirements under the different 
definitional standards for each specific form of maltreatment. The following six sections focus 
on the general maltreatment categories. Each discusses the specific forms within one of these 
general subcategories, overviewing the definitions of each specific form, presenting incidence 
estimates under both original and revised standards, and considering any statistically significant 
changes in incidence since 1980. 

As in previous chapters, tables given here provide incidence estimates in terms of 
both rates (number of maltreated children per 1,000 children in the population) and total 
number of maltreated children nationwide. Children are included under each applicable form 
of maltreatment,^ so the entries within each table sum to more than the total children who 
experienced maltreatment in the general category in question. 



4.1 Original vs. Revised Definitions 

As was indicated in Chapter 2, the original and revised definitions differed in the 
requirements concerning the harm to the child and the perpetrator of maltreatment. Within 
each set of definitional standards, harm and perpetrator requirements also differed across the 
specific forms of maltreatment. Table 4-1 indicates these .equirements under the original and 
revired standards for each specific form of maltreatment. Throughout this chapter, the text 
refers back to the entries in this table, as definitions and estimates are given for each specific 
form of maltreatment.^ 



*Up to thre* diitinct rormi of maUtreatment »ere coded for any given child. 
2 

For more detailed ipccincationi concerning dennitioni, .ee Report on Data Proce».ing and Analv.ii , 
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Tabic 4-1. Relationship of original definitional standards used in NIS-1 and in NIS-2 for comparable estimates to the final revised definitional standards 
ased in NIS-2 for supplementary estimates. 



MALTREATMENT 

I. PHYSICAL ABUSE: 

Committing 
Permitting 

II. SEXUAL ABUSE: 
Intrusion 

Committing 
Permitting 

Genital molestation 
Committing 
Permitting 

Other or unknown 

Committing 
Permitting 

III. EMOTIONAL ABUSE: 

Tying or binding 

Committing 
Permitting 

Other close confinement 
Committing 
Permitting 

Verbal or emotional assault 
Committing 
Permitting 

Other or unknown abuse 
Committing 
Permitting 



ORIGINAL STANDARDS 



PERPETRATOR 

Adult caretaker 
Parent 



Adult caretaker 
Parent 



Adult caretaker 
Parent 



Adult caretaker 
Parent 



Adult caretaker 



Adult carccaker 
Parent 



AduU caretaker 
Parent 



Adult caretaker 
Parent 



HARM 

Moderate 
Moderate 



A >$umed 
Assumed 



Assumed 
Assumed 



Moderate 
Moderate 



Assumed 
Assumed 



Moderate 
Moderate 



Moderate 
Moderate 



Moderate 
Moderate 



REVISED STANDARDS 



PERPETRATOR 



Teen/adult caretaker 
Teen/adult caretaker 



Teen/adult caretaker 
Teen/adult caretaker 



Teen/adult caretaker 
Teen /adult caretaker 



HARM 

Endangerment 
Endangerment 



Endangerment 
Endangerment 



Endangerment 
Endangerment 



Endangerment 
Endangerment 



Endangerment 
Endangerment 



MALTREATMENT 
IV. PHYSICAL NEGLECT: 
Refusal of health care 
Delay in health care 
Abandonment 

Expulsion/refusal of runaway 

Other custody-related maltreatment 

Inadequate supervision 

Other physical neglect 
V EDUCATIONAL NEGLECT: 

Permitted chronic truancy 
Othe'- ^ruancy/failure to enroll 
Inattention to special educational need 
VI. EMOTIONAL NEGLECT: 

Inadequate nurturance/affection 
Chronic/extreme spouse abuse 
Permitted drug/alcohol abuse 
Permitted other maladaptive behavior 
Refusal of psychological care 
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QRiqiNAL STANDARD?) REVISED STANDARDS 

PERPETRATOR HARM PERPETRATOR HARM 

''^'^"^ Moderate . Endangerment 

^"^^^ Serious . Endangerment 
Parent Assumed 
Parent Assumed 

''^^^"^ Moderate . Endangerment 

Serious Adult caretaker Endangerment 

P^""^"' Serious Adult caretaker Endangerment 

Parent Assumed 
Parent Assumed 
Parenc Assumed 

Serious . Endangerment 

Serious . Endangerment 

^"'^^^ Serious . Endangerment 

^"^^^ Serious . Endangerment 

^^^^^^ Moderate - Endangerment 

66 



REVISED STANDARDS 
PERPETRATOR HARM 

Endangerment 
Endangerment 

Parent Endangerment 
Adult caretaker Endangerment 



Not changed, origmal NIS-1 standards were used 
without revision. 

N /A Not applicable, origmal NIS-1 standards did not 

include this as a countable category of maltreatment. 

^ Classified under "All neglect** in Revised Defmitional 
Standards. (Not countable under Original Standards). 

^ ClassiHed under "All Maltreatment" in Revised Defmitional 
Standards. (Not countable under Original Standards). 



MALTREATMENT QRIQINAL STANDARDS 



PERPETRATOR HARM 

Delay/failure of psychological care Parent Serious 

Other inattention to emotional needs Parent Serious 
VII. OTHER: 

General or unspecified neglect^ N/A N/A 

Other or unspecified maltreatment^ N/A N/A 



8S 



4.2 



Physical Abuse 



The category of physical abuse was unique in that it was not broken down into any 
more specific forms of maltreatment. Since the findings for the category of physical abuse 
were presented and discussed in the previous chapter, they are not r tcrated here. Table 4-1 
indicates that only the harm requirement for this form of maltreatment was changed under the 
revised standards- -relaxing the critei'on from one of moderate demonstrable harm to one of 
endangerment. 



4.3 Sexual Abuse 

Children who experienced any one of three specific forms of sexual abuse were 
counted in estimates of the overall incidence of sexual abuse. The three forms of sexual abuse 
reflected different kinds of acts: 

Intrusion 

Evidence^ of actual penile penetration— whether oral, anal, or genita . 
homosexual or htterosexuaI--was required for this form of maltreatment. 

Molestation with Genital Contact 

This form of maltreatnier.. involved acts where some form of acual genital 
contact had occurred, but where there was no specific indication of intrusion. 
When intrusion had been coued for a given child, molestation was not also 
coded unless it reflected a distinctly different type of event in the child's 
experience (o g., involved different perpetrators). 

Other or Unknown Sexual Abuse 

This category was used for unspecified acts not known to have involved 
actual genital contact (e.g., fondling of breasts or buttocks, exposure) and for 
allegations concerning inadequate or inappropriate supervision of a child's 
voluntary sexual activities. 

/.s given in Table 4-1, r.o direct evidence of injury was required for the first two 
forms of sr.xual abuse to be countable under either the original or revised definitional s andards. 
That is, -t was ^s$um^(J that sexual abuse invoking intrusion is inherent^ traumadc and 
injurio: : to a child, hence when the situation 1. t definitional cr^v -ia ir all other respects, 

^Evldenw meani credible inloi.T^-H^-; (e.g , the perpetrator acknowledged his actions) As in the NIS-l. the t^.-m Joes not 
hav0 ft technical meftning here, either legal or medical 
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injury was simply assumed to have occurred. For cases classified under the third form of 
sexual abuse ("other or unknown**) to be countable according to the original definitional 
standards, circumstantial or direct evidence of at least moderate physical nr emotional 
injury/impairment was required. The revised definitions relaxed this criterion to allow cases 
where a child was considered "endangered" as a result of other or unkno\/n sexual abuse. 

Under the original defir' * is, any of these three specific forms of maltreatment 
was countable only when it was perpetr^ >d by an adult caretaker or had been eithev perpetrated 
or permitted by a parent/substitute, l.ie revised definitional standards expanded the set of 
countable cases to also include cases where a caretaker had permitted ihese forms of 
maltreatment and where the caretaker was a teenager or not dearly of adult status.^ 

Table 4-2 presents the estimates for the specific forms of sexual abuse, under all 
definitions and for both the NIS-1 and the NlS-2. As indicated earlier, the specific forms can 
sum to more than the total of children who were sexually abused, because a given child could 
experience more than one form of sexual abuse and so be counted in more than one row ot the 
table. This table shows that among cases of sexual abuse which were countable under the 
original definitions in 1986, genital molestation was the most commonly-occurring form, with 
intrusion and "other or unknown" sexually abusive acts representing progressively smaller 
components of the total. Specifically, an estimated 1.0 children per 1,000 (or 65,800 
nationwide) had been genitally molested, reflecting 45% of all the children who had been 
sexually abused; 0.7 children per 1,000 (or 43,200 children had suffered intrusion, which 
reflects 52% of all those sexually abused; and 0.5 children per 1 000 (or 29,400 nationwide) 
had experienced 'other cr unknown" forms of sexual abi* which is 23% of all the children 
who had been sexually abased. 

When revised definitions were used, the estimaieJ incidence of each form of sexual 
abuse increased by about 0.1 child per 1,000. Note that the numerical increase was slightly 
^J^^ger for the "other or unknown" category, where revised standards expanded both perpetrator 
and haim requirements beyond those allowable under the original definitional standards. 



The expansion of the perpetrator age criterion allowed ^.eenage as well as adult caretakers, the expansion of the criterion 
concerning the perpetrate % relationshi; * the child allowed other caretakers as well as parents/substitutes to permit this 
abuse 
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Table 4-2 Incidence of specific forms of sexual abuse 









Original Definitions 




1986 




Form 


1980 


1986 


1980-86 


Reviseu 








Increase 


Definitions 




Intrusion 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4* 


0.8 


D 
Ix 

A 


oeniioi MOiesiauon 


U.2 


1.0 


0.8 


1.1 


T 
E 

s. 


Other or Unknown 


0.1 


0.5 


0.4- 


0.6 




Total Sexual Abuse 


0.7 


2.2 


1.5* 


2.5 








Intrusion 


20,500 


43,200 


22,700* 


48,400 


T 
0 
T 


Genital Molestation 


15.300 


65,800 


50,500* 


70,300 


A 
L 


Other or Unknown 


8 100 


29,400 


21,300* 


37,600 




Total 


42,900 


138,000 


95,100* 


155,900 



Tht dtfFtrtncM in rmt« of incidence between 1986 and IMO were significant mt the p < .05 level, 
^er 1,000 children in the population. 

**Total number of children rounded to the nearest 100; not adjusted by population totals 
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Tn Chapter 3, it was reported that the incidence of sexual abuse as a category 
increased significantly since the 1980 national incidence study. Here, it can be seen that this 
increase occurred for each of the specific forms of sexual abuse. However, proportionally 
greater increases occurred for genital molestation and for **other or unknown" sexual abuse. In 
1986, estimates for both of these forms of sexual abuse were more than three times their 1980 
levels. Note that this pattern of increases led to a reordering of the forms of sexuu! abuse in 
terms of their relative frequency of occurrence: in I98C, intrusion had been the most 
frequently "Occumn i form of sexual abuse, whereas (as noted above) genital molestation was 
most frequent in the 1986 data. 



4.4 Emotional Abuse 



The category of emotional abuse encompassed three distinct forms of maltreatment: 

Close Confinement (Tying or Binding and Other Forms) 

Tortuou3 restriction of movement, as by tying a child's arms or legs together 
or binding a child to a chair, bed, or other object, or confining a child to an 
enclosed area (such a^ a closet) as a means of punishment.^ 

Verbal or Emotional Assault 

Habitual patterns of belittling, denigrating, scapegoating, or other nonphysical 
forms of overtly hostile or rejecting treatment, as well as threats of other 
forms of maltreatment (such as vhreats of beating, sexual assault, 
abandonment, etc.).^ 

Other or Unknown Abuse 

Overtly punitive, exploitative, or abusive treatment other than those specified 
under other forms of abuse, or unspecified abusive treatment. This form 
includes attempted or potential physical or sexual assault/ deliberate 
withholding of food, shelter, sleep, or other neces.^'^ies as a form of 
punishment, economic exploitation, and unspecified abus. /e actions. 



Doei not includt generally accepted practices luch as uie of safety harnesaet on toddlers, swr.ddling of infants, or discipl.ne 
involving "grounding" a child or restricting a child to his/her room. 

^This category wus not used if verbally assaultive or abusivt treatment occurred simultaneously ^Ah other abusive behavior 
(e.g., during a physical beating) unless adverse effects occurrv'^d which were separate and distinct from tho»e in the other 
category. 

Where actual physical contact did not occur (e g., throwing something at the child). 
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In order for cases to be countable under the original definitional standards, Table 
4-1 indicates that these forms of maltreatment had to be perpetrated by an adult caretaker, or 
permitted by a parent/substitute. Moreover, except for the more extreme forms of close 
confinement (i.e., except for abuse involving tying or binding), circumstantial or direct evidence 
of at least moderate injury/in^pairment was required. This was not required when tying or 
binding was involved, however, since harm was automatically assumed in those cases, given the 
extreme nature of the abuse itself. 

As shown in Tabic 4-1, the revised definitions did not alter the perpetrator 
requirements on these forms of abuse, but did expand the harm requirement to allow cases 
here the child was judged to have been endangered, though not yet actually injured or 
impaired, by the maltreatment in question. 

Table 4-3 provides the inciov-.ice estimates for these maltreatment forms. It 
indicates that, under either set of definitional standards and in both 1980 and 1986, verbal or 
emotional assault was by far the most frequently-occurring form of maltreatment in the 
emotional abuse category. In 1986, under original definitional standards, 1.9 children per 1,000, 
or 120,800 Children nationwide, had been verbally or emotionally assaulted. This amounted to 
68% of the emotionaJiy abused children. In contrast, 29% had experienced "other jt unknown 
abuse," and onl> % had been victims of close confinement. The same percentages were found 
for the incidence of specific forms of emotional abuse un*ior the revised definitions. 

Although, as has been reported, there was not a significant change in the overaM 
incidence of the category of emotional abuse, the incidence of ''other or unknown** abuse has 
substantially increased since 1980, and this increase was statistically significant. This specific 
form of maltreatment nearly doubled in estimated incidence since the 1980 study. This result is 
not so surprising, however, in view of the fact that both physical abuse and sexual abuse 
demonstrated overall increases, and "other or unknown" maltreatment included attempted assaults 
of both types cs well as any abusive actions not specifically referred to in the descriptions of 
any of the other forms of abuse. 
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Table 4-3. Incidence cf specific forms of emotional abuse 



Form 



Original Definitions 



1980 



1956 



1980-86 
Increase 



1986 

Revisjd 
Definitions 



R 
A 
T 
F 



Close Confinement 



Verbal or 
Emotional Assault 



Other or 
Unknown Abuse 



Total 



0.05 
1.8 
0.3 
2.1 



0.14 



1.9 



0.8 
2.8 



0.08 



0.1 



0.5 



0.7 



0.18 
2.3 
1.0 
3.'. 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 
S. 



Close Confinement 



Verbal or 
Emotional Assault 



Other or 
Unknown Abuse 



Total 



3,200 
115,200 
18,30C 
132,700 



8,700 
120,800 
51,700 



5,500 
5,600 
33,400 



174,400 41,700 



11,100 
144,300 

63,200 
211,100 



Th« difftrtncM in rati of incidence between 1986 and 19 0 r/ere iitnificant at the p < .05 levc 
'Per 1,000 children in the population. 



Total number of children rounded to the neareit 100; not adjuited by population totali. 
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4.5 Physical Neglect 



The seven specific forms of physical neglect are listed in Table 4-1. The first two 
reflect inattention to remedial health care needs, the next three ail involve custody-related 
maltreatment, zui the last two forms involve inadequate supervision and other types of physical 
neglect. The acts or omissions that were classified under each of these forms of maltreatment 
were: 

Refusal of Health Care 

Failure to provide or allow needed care in accord with recommendations of a 
competent health care professional for a physical injury, illness, medical 
condition or impairment.^ 

Delay in Health Care 

Failure to seek timely and appropriate medical care for a serious health 
problem which any reasonable layman would have recognized as needing 
professional medical attention.^ 

Abandonment 

Desertion of a child without arranging for reasonable care and supervision. 
This category included cases where children were not claimed withm :wo 
days, and where children were left by parents/substitutes who gave no (or 
false) information about their whereabouts. 

Expulsion 

Other blatant refusals of custody, such as permanent or indefinite expulsion 
of a child from the home without adequate arrangement for care by others, 
or refusal to accept custody of a returned runaway. 

Other Custody ^ssues 

Custody-related forms of inattention to the child's needs other than those 
covered by abandonment or expulsion. For example, repeated shuttling of a 
child from one household to another due to apparent unwillingness to 
maintain custody, or chronically and repeatedly leaving a child with ^thers 
for days/weeks at a time. 



This category did not apply to treatment needs concerning educational, emotional, or behavior problems, which were 
claatified under educational neglect and/or emotional neglect, as described in subsequent sertions 

Lack of preventive health care, such as failure to have the child immunised, was not included here li was classified unJer 
"general neglect," defined in a later section. 
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Inadequate Supervision 

Child left unsupervised or inadequately supervised for extended periods of 
time or allowed to remain away from home overnight without the 
parent/substitute knowing (or att mpting to determine) the child's 
whereabouts. 

Other Physical Neglect 

Conspicuous inattention to avoidable hazards in the home; inrdequate 
nutrition, clothing, or hygiene; and other forms of reckless disgregard of the 
child's safety and welfare, such as driving with the child while intoxicated, 
leaving a young child unattended in a motor vehicle, and so forth. 

The harm and perpetrator requirements for these forirs ol maltreatment are given 
in Section IV of Table 4-1. Under the original definitions, all forms of physical neglect had to 
be pe-petrated by parents/substitutes. Under the revised definitions, other adult caretakers 
were allowable perpetrators of the last twc forms of physical neglect: inadequate supervision, 
and other physical neglect. As outlined in Table 4-1, the harm required for physical neglect 
cases to be countable under the original definitions ranged from none (since harm was assumed 
to have occurred for the traumatic occurrences of abandonment and expulsion), through 
evidence of moderate injury/impairment (for refusal of health care, and for "other** custody- 
related maltreatment), to serious injury/impairment (for delay in health care, inadequate 
supervision, and other physical neglect). Under the revised definitions, cases were countable if 
a respondent judged the child to have been endangered by the acts in question, or if CPS 
officially substantiated the case upon investigation. 

Incidence estimates for the specific forms of physical neglect are given in Table 4- 
4. Note that, because the numerical codes for expulsion and "other custody issues" were not 
differentiated in the NIS-1 data, these two forms of physical neglect are combined in the table 
for all estimates reported under "original definitions." Again, because a given child could have 
experienced more than one form of physical neglect, the consitituent rows of Table 4-4 sum to 
more than the total children estimated to have experienced some form of physical neglect. 



This form of maltreatment alto cover* cues where the child wa« temporarily locked out of the home 

^Thii dot nsi include situations where the parents were financially unable to provide (or obtain through AFDC) 
reasonably safe, hycpenic living conditions. 
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Table 4-4. Incidence of Specific Forms of Physical Neglect. 



Original Definitions 



R 
A 
T 
E 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 



Form 



1980 



Refusal of Health Care 
Delay in Health Care 
Abandonment 
Expulsion 

Other Custody Issues 
Inadequate Supervisior 
Other Physical Neglect 
Total 



0.6 
0.2 
0.1 

0.3 

0.1 
0.4 
1.6 



Refusal of Health Care 
Delay in Health Care 
Abandonment 
Expulsion 

Other Custody Issues 
Inadequate Supervision 
Other Physical Neglect 
Total 



39,100 
15,600 
6,400 

18,100 

6,600 
23,000 
103,600 



1986 



70,000 
13,300 
17,100 

70,600 

3,800 
12,j00 
182,100 



1980-86 
Difference 



+ 30,900 

- 2,300 
+ 10,7C0 

+ 52,50[)* 

- 2,800 

- 10,500* 
+ 78,500 



'.*h« difTartne** in r»tt of incidence between 1986 and 1980 were noniipiificant but marginal, with p < 10. 
*P«<' 1,000 children in the population. 
Total number of children rounded to the neareit 100; not adjuited by population total*. 



1986 

Revised 
Definitions 



1.1 


+ 0.5 


1.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.6 


0.3 


+ 0.2 


0.3 






0.7 


1 ' 


1 +0.8* 








0.5 


0.1 


0.0 


3.0 


0.2 


- 0.2* 


3.5 


2.9 


+ 1.3 


9.1 



71,600 
37,700 
17,100 
45,300 
34,300 
192,100 
223,500 
571,600 
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In 1980, the most frequently-occurring forms cf ohysical neglect under the original 
definitions were refusal of health care and the combined category involving expulsion and other 
custody issues* Fich of these forms of maltreatment accounted for 38% of physically neglected 
children, with incidence estimated as I.I children per 1,000. The least frequently-occurring 
category of physical neglect under the original definitions was inadequate supervision, 
accounting for only 3% of physically neglected children, with only 0.1 children per 1,000 (or 1 
child per 10,000) having experienced inadequate supervision countable under the original 
definitions. 

When revised standards were applied to the 1986 data, the specific forms of 
physical neglect were dramatically reordered in terms of their relative frequency-of-occurrence: 
"Other physical neglect" and inadequate supervision emerged as far more frequent than any of 
the other forms in the category. Thirty-three percent of physically neglected children, or 3.0 
children per 1,000 (or 192,100 nationwide) met the revised standards for inadequate supervision; 
and 38% of the physically neglected children (3.5 children per 1,000 or 223,500 nationwide) 
experienced maltreatment classifiable under "other physical neglect" according to the re^ ^ed 
standards. The fact that these two forms shifted so strongly to the forefront when the revised 
standards were used is understandable considering that they were the most frequently alleged 
forms of physical neglect and that cases met the harm requirement under the revised definitions 
as long as the respondent judged the child to have been endangered by the maltreatment. 

Although the overall increase since 1980 in the general category of physical neglect 
was not significant. Table 4-4 indicates that three of the component forms of physical neglect 
did show statistically marginal changes. Refusal of health care and the combined form 
including expulsion and other custody-related issues both showed marginal 'creases since 1980. 
Maltreatment classifiable under "other physical neglect** marginally decreased during the interim 
between the two studies, but the magnitude of this decrease was not very large (involving only 
0.2 children per 1,000, or 10,500 children nationwide). 
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4.6 Educational Neglect 



Educatioaal neglect was broken down into three specific forms, as follows: 

Permitted chronic truancy 

Habitual truancy averaging at least five days a month was classifiable under 
this form of malt^'catment if the parent/guardian had been informed of the 
problem and had not attempted to intervene. 

Failure to enroll/other truancy 

Failure to register or enroll a child of mandatory school age, causing the 
child to miss at least one month of school; or a pattern of keeping a school- 
age child home for nonlegitimate reasons (e.g., to work, to care for siblings, 
etc.) an average of at least three days a month. 

Inattention to Special Educational Need 

Refusal to allow or failure to obtain recommended remedial educational 
services, or neglect in obtaining or following through with treatment for a 
child's diagnosed learning disorder or other special education iieed without 
reasonable cause. 

AS shown in Table 4-1, there y/ere no differences between the original definitions 
and revised <? **initions in the perpetrator and harm requirements for the category of educational 
neglect. Under both sets of standards, the parent/substitute was the required perpetrator for all 
three forms. Also, under both definitions and for all three forms, the harm criterion was 
considered to have been met" if the case fulfilled the descriptive requirements of the 
classification, on the assumption that the circumstances would necessarily impair a child's 
educational development to at least a moderate degree. 

Table 4-5 presents incidence estimates for the specific fc ms of educational neglect. 
In the NIS-1 data, the codes '^id not distinguish between failure to enroll/other truancy and 
inattention to a special educational need, so combined incidence estimates are given for these 
forms in the first columns of the table. 

In 1986, permitting chronic truancy was the most f.^quently-occurring form of 
educational neglect, with 76% of the educationally neglected children (3.5 of 4.6 per 1,000) 
having been allowed to continue habitually missing upwards of 25 percent of school days. 



'I.t., harm wm ftutomaticftlly ratad m mod«iaU. 
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Table 4-5. Incidence of Specific Forms of Educational Neglect. 



Original Definitions 



1980 



1986 



Form 



1980-86 
Increase 



1986 

Revised 
Definitions 



R 
A 
T 
E 
S 



ermitted chronic 
truancy 

Failure to Enroll/ 
Other truancy 



Inattention to Special 
Educational Need 



Total 



1.8 



0.9 



2.7 



3.5 



1.2 



4.6 



1.7 



0.3 



1.9 



3.5 

1.1 

0.i 
4.6 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 
S 



Permitted chronic 
truancy 



Failure to Enroll/ 
Other truancy 



Inattention to Special 
Educational Need 



Total 



115,400 



\ 



58,800 



174,000 



219,000 



72,600 



291,100 



*Per 1,000 children in the popuIa..on. 



Total number of children rounded to the ne»reit 100; not adjuited by population total*. 



103,600 



13,800 



117,100 



220,000 

66,600 

6 000 
292,100 
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Since, for educaiional neglect, the same cases were identified as countable under both sets of 
definitions, one can examine the ''Revised Definitions" column in Table 4-5 to see the relative 
frequency of the other two forms of educational neglect in the 1986 data. Failure to 
enroll/other truancy accounted for 24% of the educational neglect cases, with I.l children per 
1,000 (or 66,600 children nationwide) having experienced this maltreatment. The least 
frequently-occurring form of educational neglect was inattention to a special educational need. 
This occurred to only 2% of the educationally neglected children (an estimated 0.1 children per 
1,000, or 6,000 children nationwide). 

In the previous chapter it was reported that the increase in incidence for education 
neglect af. a category was not statistically significant. Here, none of the component forms of 
educational neglect are indicated to have shown any significant changes in incidence since 1980. 

4.7 Emotional Neglect 

Seven specific forms of emotional neglect were differentiated in the NIS-2: 

Inadequate Nurturance/Affection 

Marked inattention to the child's needs for affection, emotional support, 
attention, or competence.^^ 

Chronlc/Extrefiie Spouse Abuse 

Chronic or extreme spouse abuse or other domestic violence In the child's 
presence. 

Permitted Drug/ Alcohol Abuse 

Encouragement or permitting of drug or alcohol use by the child; cases of 
the child's drug/alcohol use were included here if it appeared that the 
parent/guardian had been informed of the problem and had not attempted to 
intervene, 



Casei of nonorganic failure to thnve were claasjfied under thii form of maltreatment in addition to other matancea of 
paaiive emotional rejection of child or apparent lack of concern for child's emotional well-being or development Not 
included here were o/ert expresiioni of hoitility and rejection, which were claasified under verbal/emotional abuse 

^/dminiitenng drugi to a child for nonmedical or nontherapeutic purpoiei wai classified here when the child was of 
ichool-age (and hence likely to behaviorally predispose the child to self- administer the -"rugs), but was classified under 
"other or unknown abuse" for younger children 
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Permitted Otber Maladaptive Behavior 

Encouragement or permitting of other maladaptive behavior (e.g., severe 
assaultiveness, chronic delinquency) under circumstances where the 
pprent/guardian had reason to be aware of the existence and seriousness of 
the problem but did not attempt to intervene. 

Refusal of Psychological Care 

Refusal to allow needed and available treatment for a child's emotional or 

behavioral impairment or problem in accord with competent professional 
recommendation. 

Delay in Psychological Care 

Failure to seek or provide needed treatment for a child's emotional or 
behavioral impairment or problem which any reasonable layman would have 
recognized as needing professional psychological attention (e.g., severe 
depression, suicide attempt). 

Other Emotional Neglect 

Other inattention to the child's developmental/emotional needs not classifiable 
under any of the above forms of emotional neglect (e.g., markedly 
overprotective restrictions which foster immaturity or emotional 
overdependence, chronically applying expectations clearly inappropriate in 
relation to the child's age or level of development, etc.). 



As can be seen in Table 4-1, the revised definitions made no changes in the 
perpetrator require,7ients for these forms of maltreatment, but uniformly relaxed the harm 
criteria to endangerment. 

These seven specific forms had been collapsed into three subcategories in the NIS- 
I, as shown in Table 4-6, so combined incidence estimates are given for these forms in the first 
columns of the table to allow comparisons with the NIS-1 data. 



Under the original definitions in 1986, the most frequently-occurring subcategory 
of emotional neglect was that which combined refusal or delay in obtaining needed 
psychological care with "other emotional neglect." This subcategory applied to 0.5 children per 
1,000, or 31,200 children nationwide, and accounted for 63% of emotionally neglected children. 
The least frequciitly-occurring subcategory was that which combined inadequate 
nurturance/affection with chronic/extreme spouse abuse. That subcategory applied to 0.1 
children per 1,000 (or 5,000 children nationwide) and accounted for 13% of children who had 
been emotionally neglected. 
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Table 4-6. Incidence of Specific Forms of Emotional Neglect. 



Original Definitions 



R 
A 
T 



Form 



1980 



1986 1980-86 
Difference 



Inadequate 

Nurturance/Affection 
Spouse Abuse 



htmitted Drug/ 
Alcohol Abuse 



Permitted Other 
Maladaptive Behavio*- 



Refused Psj ^h. Care 
Delay in Psych. Care 
Other Emotional Neglect 
Total 



0.4 



0.1 



).2 



0.3 



0.3 



0.9 



0.5 



0.8 



-0.3' 



+ 0.1 



+ 0.2 



O.I 



The difftrcn'^i in .-tt* of incidence betweer 1986 and 1980 were ii^niticant «t the p < .05 level. 
*Per 1,000 children in the pcpulttion. 

jt«l number o.' children rounded to the nv ireiv 100; not adjusted by population totals. 



1986 

Revised 
D.finit ons 



0.8 
0.4 

0.7 

0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.9 
3.5 





1 Inadequate 

Nurturance/Affection 

Spouse Abuse 


' 24,900 


5,000 


- 15,<i00* 


48,500 
27,100 


T 
0 
T 
A 
L 

Sb 


Permitted Drug/ 
Aicohol Abuse 

Permitted Other 
Maladaptive Behavior 


! ; 

> 13,400 1 


1 

16,800 


1 

^ +3,400 

> 

) 


44,900 
24,200 




Refused Psych. Care 








24,400 




Delay in Psych. Care 


19,200 1 


31,200 


+ 12,000 


25,700 




Othe* Emotional Neglect 








57,600 




Total 


56,900 


52,200 


- 4 00 


223,100 
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,is shown in Table 4-6, the most frequently-occurring T of emotional negleci 
under the revised definitions was the ''other'* category, which applied to 0.9 children per 1,000 
(57,600 children nationwide) and accounted for 26% of emotionally neglected children. This 
was followed closely in relative frequency by inadequate nurturance/affection (0.8 children per 
1,000, or 48,500 children nationwide) and then by permitting drug/alcohol abrse (0.7 children 
rer !,000 or 44»900 children nationally), which respective!y accounted for 23% and 20% of 
emotionally neglected children. The incidence estimates for the remaining four specific forms 
of emotional neglect were very similar--all involving an estimated 0.4 children per 1,000, or 
between about 24,200 and 27,100 children nationwide). 

Noie that there was a significant decrease in the first of the subcategories listed in 
Table 4-6. The incidence of inadequate nurturance/affection and chronic/extreme spouse abuse 
decreased by 0.3 children per 1,000 (or by 19,900 children nationally). This was offset by the 
(nonsignificant) increases in the other subcategories in the table, so that the overall category of 
emotional neglect showed no significant ".hange in incidence. 

4.8 Other MaltreatiAent 

Two other forms of maltreatment are listed in Table 4-1, \^here it i? shown that 
these were countable only under the revisea definitions: 

General or Unspecified Neglect 

Used for neglect allegations not classifiable elsewhere, for lack of preventive 
heahh care, and for unspecified forms of neglect or multiple neglect 
allegations none of which had been countable under the original definitions. 

Other or Unspecified Maltreatment 

Problr>rns/allegations not classifiable elsewhere. These included maltreatment 
not specified as having involved abuse, neglect, or both; parent/substitute 
problems (such as alcoholism, prostituuon, drug abuse) alleged to affected the 
child in unspecified ways; etc. 

Maltreatment classifiable in either of these forms of maltreatment was countable 
under revised definitions only when the child was deemed to have been endangered by the 
situation or when CPS had officially substantiated or founded he case on the basis of ihis form 
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of maltreatment." It was estimated that 0.6 children per 1,000, or 38,600 nationwide, had 
experienced general or unspecified neglect countable under the revised definitions. These 
children wt ^ included in the totals of those who had experienced some form cf neglect under 
these standards. "Other or unspecified maltreatment" was estimated to have occurred to 0.7 
children per 1,000, or to a total of 44,300 in the nation in 1986. Although these children could 
not be differentiated as abused vs. neglected, they were included n the total when all those who 
had suffered some form of maltreatment countable under the revised definitions were 
considered. 



4.9 Summary 

The following were key findings concerning the incidence of specific forms of 
maltreatment: 

■ The most frequently specific form of sexual abuse was genital molestation. 
Under either set of definitions, it accounted fo: 45% of all sexually abused 
children. Original definitions identified an estimated 1.0 children per 1,000 
(or 65,800 children nationwide) as genitally molested, whereas I.I children 
per 1,000 (or 70,300 nationwide) were countable as geni>.ally molected under 
revised standards. 

■ All forms of sexual abuse increased significantly in the 1980-1986 interval. 

■ Under either set of definitional standards, verbal or emotional assault was the 
most frequently-occurring form of emotional abuse, accounting for 68% of 
the countable children. Under original definitions, 1.9 children per 1,000 (a 
total of 120,800 children) had been verbally or emotionally assaulted, whereas 
the figure was 2.3 per 1,000 (or i 44.300) under the revised definitions. 

■ The only form of emotional abuse to evidence significant change in incidence 
since 1980 was "other or unknown" abuse, which more than doubled in the 
interval. It appeared that this increase might relate to the fact that both 
physical and sexual abuse had increased, and that a:tempted assaults of both 
types were classified in this "other cr unknown" category. 



*^It WM neceuaiy to Add these m countable fornv of maltreatment under the revised definitioni in order to encompasi all 
olTicially substantiated cases, which was the principal purpo- cf the new ttandardk. 
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Under original definitions, the most frequently-occ^urring forms of physical 
neglect were refusal of health care and expulsion/other custody issues, each 
accounting for 38% of the children countable as physically neglected under 
these standards. Each was estimated to have occurred to 1.1 children per 
1,000 (or at least 70,000 children nationwide). 

Under revised definitions, the mo^t frequently-occurring forms of physical 
neglect were inadequate supervision and ''other physical neglect." 
Inadequately supervised children accounted for 33% of those countable as 
physically neglected under revised standards, (3.0 children per 1,000 or 
192,100 total); 38% of the physically neglected chiMren (3.5 children per 
1,000, or 223,500 nationwide) had suffered other forms of physical neglect, 
such as inadequite food, clothing, nutrition, hazards in the home, or other 
disregard for their physical welfare. 

Under either set of definitions, the most frequent form of educational neglect 
was permitting chronic truancy, accounting for 76% of educationally 
neglected children (3.5 per 1,000, or about 220,000 nationwide). 

Under original definitions, most (i.e., 63%) emotionally neglected children 
had suffered a lack of needed psychological treatment or had experienced 
maltreatment classified as "other emotional neglect" (which included 
overprotection, inappropriate age expectations, etc.); these experiences were 
estimated to have occurred to 0.5 children per 1,000 or to 31,200 children 
nationwide. 

"Other emotional neglect" was a'so the most frequent form of emotional 
neglect under the revised definitions, where it alone accounted for 26% of 
children countable as emotionally neglected under these standards (having 
occurred to 0.9 children per 1,000, or 57,600 nationwide). 

Although the incidence for the overall category of emotional neglect did not 
change significantly since 1980, inadequate nurturance/affection (which also 
included chronic/extreme spouse abuse in the NIS- \ database) showed a 
significant decrep^e. An estimated 0.3 fewer children pei 1,000 experienced 
this maltreatment (reflecting a decrease of 19,900 children nationwide). 
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5, CHARACTERISTICS OF MALTREATED CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 



This chapter examines whether and how child and family characteristics related to 
the overall incidence of maltreatment or to its type and/or severity. The following sections 
discuss the effects oi* the child's sex, age, and race/ethnicity, of their family's income level and 
number of dependent children, and of the metropolitan status of their county of residence. 
Each section is organized arounrf the following questions: 



Are there difference, in type or severity of maltreatment that relate to the 
given characteristic? (e.g.. Are males and females at risk for different types 
of maltreatment or does one sex experience more severe injury/impairment 
than the other?) 

If there are differences related to the characterisiiC, do the overall patterns of 
child maltreatment described Jn Chapter 3 still hold true for all children? 
(e.g.. If there are sex differences in rates of abuse and neglect, does the 
overall pattern showing abuse to be more frequen: than neglect still apply to 
both sexes, or is it only true for one?) 

Hi.vc there been any statistically significant changes since 1980 in th^ 
distribution of child maltreatment by the characteristic in question? (e.g.. 
Did the increases in over<«ll abuse since 1980 only occur for children of one 
sex and not the other?) 



In each section, the first two of these questions are considered separately for results 
based on the original definitions versus those derived from the revised definitions. The last 
question is considered in relatioi to the NIS-1 results and the NIS-2 findings whiwh are based 
on the original definitions. 

As in the previous chapters, the tables given here piisent both the rate of 
maltreatment per 1,000 children in the population ard the estimated total numbers of children 
in each category. However, to simplify the presentacion here to 'ne extent possible, tables in 
this chapter present incidence figures broken down by child or family characteristics only where 
the.e characteristics were found to have significant effects on maltreatment.^ 



^Agftin, tttimatad totals w roundtd to th« ntar«it 100. CompUtt tabitt providing all eitimat«i. yarianc«i. and confidence 
intf M« for each lubpopulaiion of children are contained in Appendicei B, C, and D. The analyiei comparing 1980 and 
1086 rtsulti art given in Appendix E. 
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5.1 



Chad's Sex 



5.1.1 Sex Effects (Usiug Original Definitions) 

The inci <jncc of overa.* maltreatment under the original definitions did not differ 
significantly as a function of the child's sex, but when maltreatment was broken down into 
abuse and neglect, differences did emerge. Females experienced abuse more often than males 
(11.1 vs. 7.4 per UOOO, for females and males, respectively). This corresponded to a total of 
339,800 females having been abused in 1986 compared t^ 238,200 males. The pattern is given 
in Table 5-1.^ The incidence of neglect did nflt vary with the child' sex. 

Given this sex difference, it was important to consider whether or not the general 
distribution of abuse vs. neglect which was described in Chapter 3 was, in fact, applicable tc 
both males and females. The reader will recall that slightly more than half (56%> of all children 
who were countable as maltreated under the original definitions had been abused and that 
slightly under half (48%) had been neglected.^ The pattern for females was found to resemble 
the overall pattern, with 60% of the maltreated females abused (incidence rates and totals as in 
Table 5-1) and 45% neglected (8.2 per 1,0'uO, or 251,900 females nationwide). Among male 
children, however, there was essentiallv no difference between the rates of abuse and neglect: 
52% of all males had been abused (as in Table 5-1), and 53% had been neglected (7.6 per 1,000 
males or 245,500 males nationwide). 

Sex Differences in Abuse. Within the subcategories of abuse, only sexual abuse 
showed any significantly different rates of inciderxe as a function of the child's sex. Females 
were sexually abused almosu four times as often as males. Specifically, 3.5 females per 1,000 
compared to 0.9 males per 1,000 weie sexually abused, corresponding to 107,000 female children 
and 30,400 male children nationwide in 1986. 

^It should b€ not€d» in this and other tables in this chapter, that the nun.^trs and rates civen do iiot incluie cases with 
missing values on the characteristics of interest. Thur, the 0.3% children of unknown ss are excluded from Tabl£ 5-1 

^Since a given child could also experience both abuse and neglect » these percentages sum to more than aOO r^rcent. 
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Tabic 5-1. Sex differences in maltreatment: original definitions 





Category 


Males 


Females 


R 

A 
T 
E 


All Abuse 
Sexual Abuse 


7.4 
0.9 


11.1 
3.5 




Probable Injury/Impairment 


1.5 


2.6 






T 
1 

0 
T 
A 
L 


All Abuse 


238,200 


339,8nc 


Sexual Abuse 


30,400 


107,000 




Probable ' ^jury/Impairme it 


48,200 


79,400 



*Per l.OOJ childran of th»t kx in population. 

'*Total number of ehildrer not adjuited by population totals. 

NOTE: Sex wai unknown for 0.356 of the eaiei. See footnote 2. 
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Again, given this sex difference in maltreatment experiences, the relevance of the 
overall patterns given in Chapter 3 became important. In the overall pattern for abuse under 
the original definitions, physical abuse was most frequent, followed by emotional and then 
sexual abuse, which differed little from one another (see Table 3-3). Table 5-2 presents the 
incidence of the different forms of abuse separately for males and females. There, it can be 
seen that physical abuse was, in fact, the most prevaU nt form of abuse for both sexes. Note, 
however, that the difference in males' and female/ experiences of sexual abuse did have 
implications for the relative incidence of the remaining two subcategories of abuse. In fact, the 
overall pattern in which sexual abuse emerged as only slightly lower in incidence than emotional 
abuse appears to have been a blend of the patterns for the two sexes. Males expeiienceu 
emotional abuse more than twice as often as sexual abuse, whereas sexual and emotional abuse 
occurred about equally frequently among fema!es. 

Sex Differences in Se/erity of Injury/Impairment. Although there were no 
significant differences between the sexes in the severity of injury/impairment due to 
maltreatment. Table 5-1 lists "probable* injuries because there was a (nonsignificant) tendency 
for females to experience probable injuries more often than males.* "Probable" injuries 
predominated in only a few categories of maltreatment, and were especially prevalent in relation 
to srxua! abuse. Thus, the slightly higher incidence of probable injuries among females appears 
to have been primarily a function of their particular vulnerability to se/.ual abuse.^ 

The general pattern seen in Chapter 3 (see Table 3-5) held for both sexes: injuries 
of moderate severity were most freciuent; probable and serious injuries followed with similar 
levels of incidence; and fatalities occurred least frequently. 



^Ttndcncict were considered "mftrfinar if their st»tistical probability wm less than 0.10 but greater than 0 05. 

^Probable injuries are those where the nature of the maltreatment itself gave reasonable cavse to assume that 
injury/ impairment had i obably occurred. They were the minimal level of injury/impairment given for those children 
who experienced the forms of maltreatment where harm was "Assu.ned" under the original defmitions (see Table 4-1). 
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Table 5-2. Distribution of forms of abuse by child's sex: original definitions 





Category 


Total 


No. per 1,000 


% All Abused 


M 
A 
L 

F 


Physical Abuse 


143,400 


4.4 


60 


Sexual Abuse 


30,400 


0.9 


13 


s 


Emotional Abuse 


78,700 


2.4 


33 






F 

E 
M 


Physical Abuse 


166,500 


5.4 


49 


A 
L 
E 


Sexual Abuse 


107,000 


3.5 


31 


S 


Emotional Abuse 


95,100 


J. I 


28 
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5.1.2 



Sex Effects (Using Revised Definitions) 



The findings concerning sex differences under the revised definitions essentially 
paralleled the patterns described above, x**xcept that all incidence figures were slightly elevated. 

There was no significant sex difference in maltreatment overall, but a difference 
did emerge when abuse was distinguished from neglect. As given in Table 5-3, females were 
more likely to be abused than males: 13.1 females vs. 8.4 males per 1,000, or 401,700 females 
compared to 270,900 males having suffered abuse under the new definitions. The incidence of 
neglect did nstt show any relationship to the child's sex. 

Despite the sex difference in abuse, both males and females retained the gei.c .J 
pattern under the revised definitions, where neglect had a higher incidence than abuse (i.e., 63% 
of maltreated chi'dren were neglected while 42% were abused, under revised standards). 

Sex Differences in Abuse. Consistent with the pattern found under the original 
definitions, when revised standards were applied, only sexual abuse revealed differences 
associated with the sex of the child. As shown in Table 5-3, the rate of sexual abuse for 
females was again nearly four times its rate for males: 3.9 pe*- 1,000 females, but only 1.1 per 
1,000 males were sexually abused (reflecting totais of 121,000 females and 34,300 males 
nation wiue). 

With the revised definitions, the relative incidence of the three subcategories of 
abuse was the same as it was with the original definitions: physical abuse > emotional abuse > 
sexual abuse. Although physical abuse was the most frequently occurring form of abuse for 
both sexes, males and females again differed in their adherence to the general pattern 
concerning emotional and sexual abuse. As can seen in Table 5-4, males were emotionally 
abused more than twice as often as they were sexually abused, while females were equally likely 
to be sexually or emotionally abused. 



Here . ad throufhout this chapter, when difference! did not emerge, the exact incidence figuret for tubgroupi are not 
described. Interested readers should consult Appendix C for detailed incidence ejtimates under revised deflnitions. 
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Table 5-3. Sex differences in maltreatment: revised definitions 



Category 



Males 



R 

T 
E 



All Abuse g.4 
Sexual Abuse i.i 
Probable Injury/Impairment 2.0 



Females 

13.1 
3.9 
3.5 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 



All Abuse 270,900 
Sexual Abuse 34,300 
Probable Injury/Impairment 65,600 



*P«r 1,000 children of th»t mx in population. 

''Xotml number of children not adjuited by population tottli. 

NOTE: Sex wu unknown for 0.7% of the cues. See footnote 2. 



401,700 
121,000 

108,000 
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Table 5-4. Distribution of forms of abuse by child*s sex: revised definitionb 





Category 


Totcl 


No. per 1,000 


% All Abused 


M 


Physical Abuse 


161,300 


5.0 


60 


A 
L 
E 


Sexual Abuse 


34,300 


1.1 


13 


S 


Emotional Abuse 


93,000 


2.9 


34 




F 
E 
M 
A 
L 
E 


Physical Abuse 


195,700 


6.4 


49 


Sexual Abuse 


121,000 


3.9 


30 


S 


Emotional Abuse 


117,500 


3.8 


29 
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Sex Differences in Severity of Injury/Impairment. Conforming to the pa:tarn of 
results found with the o.iginal definitions, there Mm a marginal tendency i t probable 
injury/impairment to occur more frequently among females than among males. Table 5 3 
provides the comparative incidence figures on this measure. As discussed above in connection 
with the original delinitions. the association of this category of injury with sexual abuse seems 
to be the basis for the sex difference here. 



5.1.3 1980-1986 Differences Related to Child's Sex 

None of the 1980-1986 differences related to the child's sex. This means that all 
changes in the incidence of maltreatment overall, and by maltreatment type and severity, 
applied equally to male and female rates of maltreatment. Thus, those patterns described in 
Chapter 3 as significant 1980-1986 differences occurred for both sexes and are not reiterated 
here. 



5.1.4 Summary of Child's Sex as a Risk Factor 

Analyses indicated that, in general, the pattern and distribution of child 
maltreatment was very similar for both males and females. However, under both the original 
definitions and the revised standards, females experienced more abuse overall than did males 
and this reflected primarily their greater susceptibility to being sexually abused. Their greater 
vulnerability to sexual abuse also made them more lilcely to experience "probable" 
injury/impairment in comparison to males. Finally, sex of child did not appear to relate to any 
of the changes observed between 1980 and 1986 study findings. 



5-2 Age of Child 



This section presents information concerning the relation between child 
maltreatment and the age of the child. Children were categorized into one of six age groups on 
the basis of their age as of their last birthday prior to the maltreatment: 0-2 years, 3^5 years. 
6-8 years, 9-1 1 years. 12-14 years, and 15-17 years. 
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5.2.1 



Age Effects (Using Original Definitions) 



Maltreatment defined according to the original standards increased in incidence 
with increasing age. This age-related increase, which is graphically depicted in Figure 5- 1, was 
statistically reliable up through age 8. The incidence estimates for the older age groups tended 
to be less reliable, because of greater variability in the experiences of the older children. As a 
result, the increases in the incidence of maltreatment ^[isi age 8 did nsl emerge as statistically 
significant. 

Figure 5-1 also hows that there were age differences in both abuse and neglect, 
with maltreatment increasing with age in both cases. Specific analyses of the components of 
these patterns revealed that, for abuse, 0-2 year olds were significantly less abused than 
children in all the older age brackets and that the 3-5 year olds were significantly less abused 
than the 12-14 year olds. For neglect, children aged 5 years and under were significantly less 
neglected than older children, but other differences in overall neglect did not prove to be 
statistically reliable. 

Given these age differences, the question concerning the relevance of the general 
pattern of findings described in Chapter 3 became important. The relationships between the 
incidence rates for abuse and neglect graphed in Figure 5-1 indicate that, in fact, the general 
pattern of there beni^ ^ilghtly more abused than neglected children held for all but the very 
youngest and oldest children. At these extreme ages, there was somewhat more neglect than 
abuse, as can be seen in the graph in the cross-overs between abuse and neglect for these age 
groups. 

Age Differences in Abuse. Within the subcategories of abuse, there were significant 
age differences for both physical and emotional abuse, and a marginal age trend for sexual 
abuse. Figure 5-2 illustrates these patterns graphically. 

As for abuse overall, the incidence of physical abuse generally increased with 
increasing age. However, the only statistically reliable increase in physical abuse occurred 
between the 0-2 age group (with 2.1 children per 1,000 physically abused) and the 3-5 year olds 
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Age Differences in Maltreatnnent 

(Q■igj^al Oafinitians) 




FIGURE 5-1 
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Age Differences in Abuse, 



(O-iginal Oefinitians) 




0-2 3-S a-a 9-11 12-14 1S-17 

ACE 

'Kyaoal ^buse t Sexud Abuse 9 Emaibnal Abuse 



FIGURE 5-2 
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(with 4.2 children per 1,000 maltreated). While all older age groups were significantly more 
physically abused than the 0-2 year elds, they did not differ significantly among themselves in 
rates of physical abuse. Again this appeared to stem from the greater variability of their 
exper.ences, which decreased the reliability of the incidence estimates for the older age gioups. 

Emotional abuse also demonstrated age-rehted differences, as shown in Figure 5-2. 
Children aged 0-2 years had significantly lower inciuence rates than children aged 6 years and 
older, and 3-3 vear olds were less emotionally abused than children aged 12 years and older. 
Here again, however, there were no statistically reliable differences among the older children in 
their experiences of emotional abuse. 

The marginal age trend f sexual abuse is also given in the figure. Subsidiary 
analyses revealed that the 0-2 year olds were significantly less likely to be sexually abused than 
any of the older children, but that the other age groups did not statistically differ from one 
another. 

Age Differences in Neglect. The general age pattern for overall neglect, where 
children 5 years and younger emerged as less neglected, proved to result largely from the 
educational neglect pattern— the largest neglect category. This, in lurn, reflected the fact that 
educational neglect was not an applicable category for children younger than school-age. The 
pattern is graphed in Figure 5-3. Note that there also appears to be a dramatic increase 
between the 9-11 and 15-17 year age brackets in the incidence of educational neglect. 
Although dramatic in ^ts size, this trend turned out to be only marginally significant, largely 
due to the greater variability of the 15-17 year olds' experiences of edacational neglect. 

Age Differences in Severity of Injury/Impairment. There were significant age 
differences for two of the severity levels: fatalities and moderate injuries/impairments. As 
shown in Figure 5-4, the risk for fatalities as a result of maltreatment occurred largely in the 
lower age brackets. Figure 5-5 provides the incidence rates for moderate injuries/impairments 
for the different ages. Analyses revealed that moderate injuries occurred at significantly 
different rates for children five years and under compared to those 6 years and older, but failed 
to support the statistical reliability of the differences among the older age groups on this 
measure. 
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Age Differences In Neglect 

(Oiginal Oefinitians) 
11 T — 
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Age Differences in Fatalities, 



(Q-iginal Definitans) 
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Age Differences in Moderate Injuries, 



(Q-iginal DefinitianG) 
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Given these age differences, it was necessary to determine whether the general 
findings concerning the relative incidence of injuries/impairmims of different severity held 
true for each age group. It was found that the relative distribution of the different levels of 
injuries generally did reflect the same pattern as those given for children overall in Chapter 3. 
Moderate injury/impairment was by far the most frequent category for all but the youngest age 
group. Among the 0-2 year olds, injuries/impairments were most often serious. 

5.2.2 Age Effects (Using R-^tised Definitions) 

The findings relating age to incidence under the revised definitions resembled the 
results for the original definitions in some respects and in other respects differed. Unlike the 
pattern described above, there were no age effects for maltreatment overall when revised 
standards were applied. Further, age differences only emerged in connection with abuse--the 
incidence of neglect as defined by revised standards was not associated with age. The pattern 
of abuse in relation to age is graphed in Figure 5-6. Subsidiary analyses showed that the 0-2 
year olds were significantly less abused than the other age groups and that there was a marginal 
(nonsign-ficant) tendency for the 12-14 year olds to experience more abuse than children aged 0 
through 8. 

Age Differences in Abuse. Within abuse, only the subcategory of physical abuse 
proved to be associated with age, and the nature of this association is also shown in Figure 5-6. 
Children in the youngest age group were physically abused less often than those in othei age 
groups, and 3-5 year olds tended to be less physically abused than children aged 12 and over. 

Age Differences in Neglect. Although there were no age differences in neglect 
overall, two of the neglect subcategories did evidence age trends— educational and emotional 
neglect. These trends are depicted in Figure 5-7. Again, the fact that educational neglect is 
only defined for children of school age is a substantial basis of the relationship shown. Here, 
however, there was a marginal difference between the 15-17 year olds and 9-11 year olds, 
suggesting that this form of neglect may, in fact, increase reliably to some degree within the 
oldest age bracket. 
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Age differences In abuse. 



(Revised OefiritianE). 




FIGURE 5-6 
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FIGURE 5-7 
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Emotional neglect under revised definitions also evidenced different incidence 
levels at different ages as given in Figure 5-7. The differences here are less dranDatic, however. 
FoIIow-up analyses revealed that the younger two age groups had significantly lower rates of 
emotional neglect when compared with the three older age groups, and that the 6-8 year olds 
also differed frcm the 15-17 year olds. Thus, the risk for emotional neglect appears to climb 
gradually throughout the age spectrum. 

Age Differences in Severity of Injury/Impairment. As for the cases which were 
countable under the original definitions, those countable under the revised stand^^rds revealed 
two significant associations with age: fatalities and moderate injuries or impairments. The 
function describing the changing risk for fatalities was virtually identical to that found using 
the original definitions. That function is graphed in Figure 5-4. The incidence of moderate 
injuries for maltreatment defined using the revised standards oaralleled the function in Figure 
5-S. Except for the overall elevation of the incidence of moderate injuries using the revised 
definitions, the two curves were virtually identical. Subsequent analyses revealed exactly the 
same pattern of significant intergroup differences: children aged 5 years aid younger received 
significantly fe^^^r moderate injuries than children aged 6 and older. 

5.2.3 1980-1986 Differences Related to Child's Age 

As described in Chapter the overall examination of 1980-1986 differences 
(irrespective of child*s age) indicated that there had been significant increases in abuse, but not 
in neglect, and that within the subcategories of abuse, these increases had occurred in both 
physical and sexual abuse (but not in emotional abuse). At the same time, moderate 
injuries/impairments had increased significantly above their 1980 levels. 

With the exception of moderate injuries/impairments, child's age was found to be 
related to the magnitude of each of these increases. The incidence rates for all abuse, physical 
abuse, and sexual abuse are graphed for the two studies in Figures 5-8, 5-9, and 5-10, 
respectively. There, the fact that age is related to the 1980-1986 difference is apparent from 
the fact that the two lines in each graph are clearly not parallel. The nature of their 
relationship is evident from the fact that there is a general '^fanning out** of the two curves as 
one moves into progressively higher age brackets. This '^fanning out** indicates that the increases 
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Changes in All Abuse by Age Group. 



(O-iginal Definitians) 
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Changes m Physical Abuse by Age Group. 

(Q-iginat Definitians) 
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Changes in Sexual Abuse by Age Group. 

(Oigiml OefinitanB) 
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since 1980 were progressively larcer for successively older age brackets from birth through age 
14. In fact, the 0-2 year olds experienced equivalent rates of abuse in 1986 and 1980 (2.9 per 
1,000 in 1986 versus 2.4 per 1,000 in 1980 for overall abuse). Thus, the 1980-1986 increases in 
all abuse, physical abuse, and sexual abuse occurred disproportionately among older children. 

Note also that the patterns in Figures S-8 through 6-10 indicate that age was more 
strongly related to all abuse, and to physical and sexual abuse in the current study than it had 
been in the NIS-1. In fact, analyses indicated that physical abuse was n^I reliably related to age 
in the NIS-1 at all. 



5.2.4 Summary of Child*s Age as a Risk Factor 

There were a number of notable patterns in the incidence of maltreatment as a 
function of the child's age. 

Under the original definitions, the overall incidence of maltreatment increased with 
age, and this was reflected in both abuse and neglect. Within abuse, the age-related increase in 
maltreatment appeared for all subcategories of abuse. Within neglect, the increase was localized 
to the area of educational neglect. With the revised definitions, abuse, specifically physical 
abuse, did positively correlate with age. Although neglect under revised definitions had no 
overall association with age, two of the subcategories of neglect did appear to have age as a risk 
factor, educational neglect and emotional neglect. Again, children were at greater risk for 
these forms of maltreatment with increasing age. 

Under both sets of definitions, fatal and moderate injuries showed age 
relationships, but of reversed patterns: fatalities were more numerous among the younger 
children, whereas moderate injuries followed the distribution of maltreatment overall and were 
more prevalent among older age brackets. Overall, it appeared that while the youngest children 
were not as frequently maltreated as older ones, when they did experience maltreatment it 
tended to be more injurious, perhaps due to their greater physical fragility in comparison to 
older children. 
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The 1980-1986 changes in the incidence of abuse and of two of its subcategories 
(physical and sexual) proved to have occurred disproportionately among the older age groups. 
Successive age groups generally showed progressively larger increases in the incidence of abuse 
over the 1980 levels. Tiie fact that the relationship between maltreatment and age changed in 
these respects since 1980 implies that it may be more related to recopiition than to the actual 
occurrence of maltreatment. This point is discussed further in the concluding chapter. 



5 J Child's Race/Ethaicity 

To explore any relationships between the type and severity of mahreatment and 
child's race/ethnicity, children were classified into three major categories on the basis of the 
race/ethnicity information on the data forms: white, black, and other. 

There were no significant relationships between the incidence of maltreatment and a 
child's race/ethnicity. Analyses performed using both the original definitions of maltreatment 
and the revised definitions, and conducted at every level of categorization (i.e., for maltreatment 
overall as well as for each subcategory of maltreatment and level of severity of 
injury/impairment) failed to reveal any reliable systematic relationship with race/ethnicity. 
Moreover, none of the overall 1 980- 1 986 differences which were described in Chapter 3 proved 
to be differentially distributed across the different race/ethnicity categories (white, black, and 
other). 



5.4 Family Income 



Families were divided into those earning $15,000 or more and ^hose earning less 
than $15,000 in 1986,^ and relationships between this factor and the type and severity of child 
maltreatment were identified. 



Tht NIS-2 data foriM mUo provided for a third catejory: those earning $30,000 or more in 1986. There wm, however, a 
■ubetantia] wnount of mitsinff data on thii item (20.0% of caies under original dettnitiont and 20.2% of caiet under revised 
dtfinitions)» while only 6 perctnt of the caMt with hiown values were daitified in the ISO.OOO or more category. Under 
thtM circumstances, it seemed reasonabis to collapse the two higher income categories for purposes of analysis. 
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5.4.1 Ftmily Income Effects (Using Original Definitions) 

Family income was found to have profound effects on the incidence of abuse and 
neglect. There were significant income-related differences on all measures except fatalities, and 
there the differences were marginal. Table 5-5 presents the distribution of child maltreatment 
defined according to the original standards across children classified into two categories on the 
basis of family income Throughout the table, children from families whose income was less 
than $15,000 experienced more maltreatment and injury/impairment than did those from 
families with incomes greater than $15,000. The overall rate of maltreatment was more than 5 
times higher among the lower income children who experienced maltreatment under the original 
definitions. These children were maltreated at a rate of 32.3 per 1,000 (representing 537,400 
children nationwide), as compared to 6.1 children per 1,000 (reflecting 282,500 children) in the 
upper income group. 

The rate of abuse was 4 times higher among lower income children (16.6 per 1,000 
children in this income category, or 275,500 children nationwide) than among the children in 
higher income families (4.1 per 1,000, or 190,200 children nationwide). Neglect was nearly 8 
times higher for the lower income children (17.3 per 1,000 or 287,800 children) compared to 
those from the higher income families (2.2 per 1.000 or 103,200 children). This affected the 
relative proportions of children who were abused vs. neglected in each case. The general 
pattern (discussed in Chapter 3) was for abuse to be more frequent than neglect. That was the 
case for upper income children, whose rate of abuse represented 67% of maltreatment in that 
group and whose rate cf neglect represented only 36% of maltreatment. Among lower income 
children, however, the rates of abuse and neglect were quite similar, with abused and neglected 
children representing 5i% ar * 54% of ail those maltreated, respectively. 

Income Diffei'ences in Abu^e. Physical abuse was 3i times more frequent among 
lower income children; sexual abuse was 5 times more frequent for children from the lower 
income families; and emotional abuse was nearly 4i times more frequent for the lower income 
group. Despite the dramatic oveiall elevation of the incidence of abuse in the lower income 
group, the general pattern identified in Chapter 3 of physical abuse being more frequent than 
either sexual or emotional abuse held for both income groups. 
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Table 5-5. Differences in maltreatment based on family income: original definitions 



Less than $15,00 
Category $15,000 or more 



All Maltreatment 


32.3 


6.1 


All Abuse 


16.6 


4.1 


Physical Abuse 


8.4 


2.4 


Sexual Abuse 


4.5 


0.9 


Emotional Abuse 


4.8 


1.1 


All Neglect 


17.3 


2.2 


Phy^^cal Neglect 


6.9 


0.7 


^UuCdllUlldl INCj^lCCl 


lU.l 


1.3 


Emotional Neglect 


1.5 


0.3 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 


0.03 


0.01 


Serious Injury/Impairment 


6.0 


0.8 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 


22.4 


4.7 


Probable Injury/Impairment 


4.0 


0.6 



All Maltreatment 


537.400 


282.500 


All Abuse 


275,500 


190,200 


Physical Abuse 


139,800 


109,400 


Sexual Abuse 


74.300 


43,100 


Emotional Abuse 


79,100 


52,300 


All Negiect 


287.800 


103,200 


Physical Neglect 


115,300 


31,800 


Educational Neglect 


167.300 


58,400 


Emotional Neglect 


25.100 


14.900 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 


500 


300 


Serious Injury/Impairment 


99.100 


38.400 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 


372.000 


217.100 


Probable Injury/Impairment 


65,900 


26.700 



*Per 1,000 children from familiei m that income category in the population 

''Total number of children not sdjuited by population totals 

NOTE Family income wm unknown for 20% of the caaes See footnote 2 
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Income Differences in Neglect. Incidence rates for all forms of neglect were 
considerably higher for the lower income children: physical neglect was nearly 10 times as 
frequent, educational neglect close to 8 times as frequent, and emotional neglect 5 times more 
frequent among children from lower income families. Still, the overall ordering of educational 
neglect > physical neglect > emotional neglect held true for all children, regardless of their 
family income level. 

Income Differences in Severity of Injury/Impairment. As shown in Table S-S, 
children from lower income families experienced more injury/impairment than did children 
from upper income families although the difference for fatalities was only statistically marginal. 
Among children from lower income families, fatalities were 3 times more frequent; serious 
injuries/impairments were 71 times as frequent; moderate harm occurred at nearly 5 times the 
higher income rate; and probable injuries/impairments were almost 7 times as frequent for the 
children from the higher income families. 

The most frequent category of injury/impairment resulting from maltreatment in 
both groups, as in the overall pattern seen in Chapter 3, was the moderate level, representing 
69% of the injury/impairment in the lower income group and 77% in the upper income group. 
Serious injuries were second most frequent for both groups (19% for lower income and 13% for 
higher income children), followed closely by probable injuries (12% for lower income children 
aiid 10% for higher income children). Fatalities were the least frequent injury for all children, 
accounting for less than 0.2% of injuries regardless of income level. 



5.4.2 Family Income Effects (Using Revised Definitions) 

The same pervasive effects of family income were apparent when maltreatment was 
defined using the revised definitions. Significant differences between the income groups 
emerged in every category of maltreatment and injury/impairment except fatalities, and for that 
category the income- related difference approached significance (i.e., was statistically marginal). 
Table 5-6 presents the incidence of maltreatment according to family income under the revised 
.ai lions. 
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Table 5-6. Differences in maltreatment based on family income: revised definitions 



Less than SI 5,00 

Category $15,000 or more 



All Maltreatment 


54.0 


7.9 


All Abuse 


19.9 


4.4 


Physical Abuse 


10.2 


2.5 


Sexual Abuse 


4.8 


1.1 


Emotional Abuse 


6.1 


1.2 


All Neglect 


36.8 


4.1 


Physical Neglect 


22.6 


1.9 


Educational Neglect 


10.1 


1.3 


AJIllUllUlldl i^Cj^lCli^l 


0.7 


1.5 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 


0.C3 


0.01 


Serious Injury/Impairment 


6.0 


0.9 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 


30.9 


5.5 


Probable Injury/Impairment 


5.4 


0.9 


Severity- Endangered 


11.7 


0.6 



All Maltreatment 


897,700 


367,100 


All Abuse 


330,300 


204,100 


Physical Abuse 


169,200 


117,800 


Sexual Abuse 


90,600 


49,700 


Emotional Abuse 


100,800 


53,600 


All Neglect 


611,800 


188,900 


Physical Neglect 


375,900 


85,800 


Educational Neglect 


168,300 


58,400 


Emotional Neglect 


114,400 


70,200 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 


500 


300 


Serious Injury/Impairment 


99,300 


41,000 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 


513,300 


254,600 


Probable Injury/Impairment 


90,000 


41,000 


Severity- Endangered 


194,600 


30,100 



*Per 1,000 children from familiei in that income category in the population. 

^Total number of children not adjusted by population totals. 

NOTE: Family income was unknown for 20.2% of the casei. See footnote 2. 
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Overall maltreatment under the revised definitions was almost 7 times more 
frequent among children from families whose income was less than $15,000 in 1986 (54.0 per 
1,000 or 897,700 children nationwide) than among those from higher income fcniilies (7.9 per 
1,000 or 367,100 overall). Abuse was 4i times more frequent and neglect was nearly 9 times 
more frequent among lower income as compared to upper income children. (See Table 5-6 for 
rates and totals.) 

The pattern discussed in Chapter 3 (where, under the revised definitions, neglect 
represented a greater percentage of all maltreatment than abuse) held for the lower income 
group, where 68% of the children experienced neglect (36.8 per 1,000) as compared to 37% (19.9 
per 1,000) having experienced abuse. In contrast, among the upper income children, the 
proportions were approximately equivalent, with 51% (4.1 children per 1,000) of the upper 
income children having experienced neglect and 56% (4.4 children per 1,000) having 
experienced abuse. 

Income Differences in Abuse. As shown in Table 5-6, in every category of abuse, 
children from lower income families were significantly more abused than those from upper 
income families. They were more than 4 times as likely to be physically abused or sexually 
abused and more than 5 times as likely to be emotionally abused. The relative frequencies of 
the different types of abuse within each group resembled that for the overall findings, with 
physical abuse the most frequent, followed by emotional and then by sexual abuse, although for 
upper income children the rates of emotional and sexual abuse were essentially equivalent. 

Income Differences in Neglect. There were income-related differences in all 
categories of neglect. Children from lower income families were nearly 12 times as often 
physically neglected; were nearly 8 times as likely to be educationally neglected, and were 
emotionally neglected at more than 4i times the rate of high income children. A greater 
proportion of the neglect of lowe*' income children was physical (61%) than was the case among 
upper income children (46%). Educational neglect was more frequent than emotional neglect 
among lower income children (where it represented 27% of neglect, compared to the 19% 
represented by emotional neglect). Among upper income children, however, emotional neglect 
was about as frequent as educational neglect (representing 37% and 32% of neglect, 
respectively). 
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Income Differences in Severity cf Injury/Impairment. At every level of severity, 
lower income children experienced more injury/impairment than upper income children. They 
suffered 3 times the fatalities, nearly 7 times the serious injuries, more than 5i times the 
moderate injuries, and 6 times the probable injuries compared to the higher income children. 
Lower income children were considered endangered by maltreatment I9i times as frequently as 
the higher income children. The distribution of the different severity levels within each income 
group essentially paralleled that of children overall. Moderate injury/impairment was by far the 
most frequently experienced level, representing 57% of the injury/impairment in the lower 
income group and 70% in the upper income group. The only deviation from the general pattern 
presented in Chapter 3 was that, while the endangered category was the second most frequent 
category for children overall and for lower income children, it was the least frequent category 
for children from the higher income families. 

5.4.3 1980-1986 Differences Related to Family Income 

Family income failed to affect any of the overall 1980-1986 differences. Thus, the 
changes described in Chapter 3 held equally well for both higher and lower income families. 

5.4.4 Summary of Family Income as a Risk Factor 

Low income was a significant risk factor for child maltreatment. Under the 
original study definitions, children from families whose 1986 income was less than $15,000 
experienced significantly more maltreatment than those from families earning $15,000 or more. 
There was more frequent maltreatment and injury/impairmciit in every subcategory among the 
lower income children. The findings indicate that family income :s a potent predictor of child 
maltreatment and of maltreatment-related injuries/impairments by any set of definitional 
standards. 
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Number of Children in Family 



Children were categorized into one of three family size groups on the basis of the 
total number of children in their family: 1 child, 2-3 children, or 4 or more children. 

5.5.1 Family Size Effects (Using Original Definitions) 

Under the original definitions, there were no significant relationships between 
incidence and the number of children in the family for maltreatment overall, for any of the 
major subcategories of abuse and neglect, or for any level of injury/impairment. 

5.5.2 Family Size Effects (Using Revised Definitions) 

In contrast to the absence of family size effects with the original definitions, 
several relationships between family size and child maltreatment did emerge when estimates 
were ba^ed on cases countable under the revised definitions. 

The incidence of maltreatment ovt-^all was significantly associated with the number 
of children in the family, as shown in Table 5-7. Children in families with four or more 
children were more likely to be maltreated (35.6 per 1,000) than those in families with fewer 
children, while there was no difference between the maltreatment rates for only children (21.0 
per 1,000) and those for children with fewer than three siblings (20.1 per 1,000). 

When abuse was distin<;uished from neglect this overall pattern of family size 
differences showed up in trends on both measures. That is, as can be seen in Table 5-7, there 
was a marginal difference in the rate of abuse (children from the larger households were abused 
at a rate of 14.4 per 1,000, compared to 10.0 and 5 6 per 1,000 for the single-child and 
medium-sized households, respectively). A similar, but more pronounced, pattern emerged in 
connection with neglect, where the rate for the larger families was nearly double the rate for 
families with three or fewer children (23.0 vs. 12.5 or 12.6 per 1,000). 
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Table 5-7. Family size differences in maltreatment: revised definitions 





Category 


1 Child 


2-3 Children 


4+ Children 




All Maltreatment 


21.0 


20.1 


35.6 


R 


All Abuse"" 


10.0 


8.6 


14.4 


A 

T 


Physical Abuse 


5.7 


4.5 


7.8 


E 


All Npfll^cr^ 


10 ^ 
iz.? 


10 is 
IZ.O 


1? A 

23.0 


s. 


Physical Neglect^ 


7.0 


7.6 


13.9 




Severity Endangered 


2.5 


3.4 


10.5 






All Maltreatment 


295,700 


795,300 


329,600 


T 
0 


All Abuse"" 


140,600 


340,400 


133,600 


T 
A 


Physical Abuse 


80,300 


177,600 


72,200 


L 


All Neglect"" 


176,200 


500,700 


212,900 




Physical Neglect"" 


98,400 


302,800 


128,700 




Severity Endangered 


34,600 


134,100 


97,600 



^tr liOOO childrtn from that liM family in tht population. 

^Total numb«r of childrtn not adjust td by population totals. 

^arfinal (i.t.» nontifniflcant) difftrtncM acroM family sitt groups, but p < .10. 

NOTE: Family mm waa unknown for 10.4% of the cases. Se« footnott 2. 
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Note that despite these family size differences in overall rates of abuse and neglect, 
families of all sizes evidenced the overall pattern of neglect > abuse under the revised 
definitions. 



Family Size Differences in Abuse. Within the subcategories of abuse, only the 
incidence of physical abuse was associated v/ith family size, bi>t the association was a 
statistically reliable (i.e., significant) one. In families with four or more children, the physical 
abuse rate was 7.8 per 1,000 children, compared with rates of 4.5 and 5.7 per 1,000 in the 
smaller families, which did not statistically differ from each other. 

Despite the family-size difference in rates of physical abuse, families of all sizes 
showed the overall pattern of physical > emotional > sexual abuse. 

Family Size Differences In Neglect. Analyses on the subcategories of neglect 
revealed only a marginal difference in the rates for physical neglect. As Table 5-7 shows, the 
larger families exhibited nearly double the rates of physical neglect found in smaller families, 
when countability of cases was assessed in relation to the revised definitions. That is, 13.9 
children per 1,000 were physically neglected when children numbered four or more in the 
family, but only 7.6 or fewer per 1,000 experienced physical neglect when the family had fewer 
children. Single-child families and those with 2-3 children did not differ in incidence rates. 

Family Size Differences In Severity of Injury/Impairment. The last entry in Table 
5-7 provides the incidence rates for ;hildren endangered by maltreatment countable under the 
revised definitional standards. There it can be seen that children in the larger families were 
considered to have been endangered by some form of countable maltreatment between three and 
four times as often as children in the smaller families. Specifically, there were 10.5 endangered 
children per 1,000 in families with four or more children, but only 2.5 and 3.4 endangered 
children per 1,000 in single-child and 2-3 child families, respectively. 

5.5.3 1980-1986 Differences Related to Family Size 

There were no significant relationships between the strength and/or nature of the 
1980-1986 differences in the incidence of maltreatment and the number of children in a family. 
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This means that the changes described in Chapter 3 held equally well for all children, regardless 
of the size of their families. 

5*5*4 Summary of Family Size as a Risk Factor 

Although family size made no difference for the incidence estimates under the 
original definitions, it did affect estimates of '^ases countable under the revised definitions. 

Children in families with four or more children showed higher rates of 
maltreatment on a variety of measures. They were also more likely to be regarded as 
endangered — a fact which may be at the basis of all the other differences they exhibited. 
Recall that the revised definitions expanded the original harm criteria by allowing cases to be 
countable if the respondent had judged the child to be endangered.^ This means that, for 
children in the larger families, their greater rates of perceived endangerment should result in 
generally higher rates of countable cases. This largely appears to be what o^xurred: these 
children had higher rates of countable maltreatment overall, and marginally hig ler rates of both 
abuse and neglect. It is interesting, however, to note that within the subcategories of abuse and 
neglect, their higher rates of countable cases were localized in the areas of p hysical abuse and 
Physical neglect. While it appears reasonable to assume that the limited material *'esources of 
the larger families increase the risk of physical neglect for children in these environments, it 
should be noted (1) that physical neglect also included inadequate supervision, and (2) that the 
occurrence of physical abuse should be independent of resources. These considerations indicate 
that there are qualitative differences in the experiences of children in the larger families which 
increase their perceived risk or endangerment from physical maltreatment in its various forms. 

5*6 Metropolitan Status (T^tctrostatus) of County 

As detailed in Chapter 2, in order for maltreatment to be countable under either set 
of definitions, it was necessary for the maltreated child to have lived in one of the study 



Or if tht cue waa ofTicially "founded* or '^lubitantiated" by CPS*-See Section 2 2 
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counties at some time during the study period.*^^ Countable cases were classified into three 
major categories on the basis of the metropolitan status (metrcs^atus) of the county of residence. 
Counties which were ir one of the 32 largest metropolitan areas in the country were considered 
to be "Major urban" counties; "Urban" counties were those in other metropolitan areaj;^^ 
"Rural" counties were those not included in any metropolitan area. 



5.6.1 Effects of County Metrostatus 

There were no significant overall effects of county metrostatus on any category of 
maltreatment or of injury/impairment under either set of definitional standards. Thus, there 
was more than a one-in-twenty likelihood that any metrostatus differences in the incidence of 
countable maltreatment simply reflected chance or random factors. 

Because the NIS-2 provided a better representation of the major urban counties, 
this finding is important in interpreting the meaning of overall 1980-1986 differences. That is, 
had the incidence of maltreatment been greater in the major urban counties, then one could 
explain the overall 1980-1986 differences as a simple effect of the greater number of major 
urban counties in the 1986 study. In view of the fact that there was no relation between 
incidence and county metrostatus, this explanation of the 19C0-1986 difference^ appears less 
credible. Further discussion of this point is given below and in the final chapter. 



It WM not ncctMary for tht maltrtatmtnt itttlf to hw occurred in th« study PSU. Alio, temporary rMid«nc« in a study 
county (t.f.t vacmtioninc or visiting thtrs) qualifitd under this rtquircmtnt. 

^Counties in nMtropcJitan artM w«r« thoM included in a "Standard Metropolitan Statistical Unit," or SMSA, by the 
Bureau of the Census. SMSA counties include not only those within a city's ffovemmental limits, but also those outlying 
(i.e., suburban) counties which have doee economic and social relationships with the city in question, including an 
eatablUhed minimum standard level of commuting to the city. Thus, the category "Major urban" includes all counties, 
urban and suburban, within the largest metropolitan areas in the nation, and the "Urban" category includes all counties, 
urban and suburban, within other metropolitan areas. The specific classifications of both the NIS-1 and NIS-2 counties 
can be found in Table 6- 10 of the Report on Data Processing an J Analvsis 
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5.6.2 



1980-1986 Differences Related to County Metrostatus 



The reader will recall that significant 1980-1986 differences in the incidence of 
Aialtreatn^ent overall were found to reflect differences in the incidence of abu^^'', and that 
within the subcategories of abuse, both physical and sexual abuse had evidenced significant 
increases in the 1986 study. Moderate injuries were found to be significantly above their 1980 
levels. 

County metrostatus was significantly related to the magnitude of each of these 
1980-1986 differences.^^ Although 1986 incidence rates were higher across all metrostatus 
categories , they were significantly higher only in the major urban and urban counties. The 
pattern is illustrated in Figure S-11 for the incidence of all abuse, but it applies as well to the 
i ^idence of maltreatment overall, of physical abuse, of sexual abuse, and of moderate 
injuries/impairments.^^ Thus, the the 1980-1986 increases occurred disproportionally in urban 
locales. 

It should be noted that these findings cannot account for the overall 1980- 986 
differences in the incidence of maltreatment. That line reasoning would only be credible if 
the unrepresentative selection of urban counties in the NIS-I had for some reason systematically 
led to Miidfiiesti mates of the incidence of maltreatment in these counties. However, as indicated 
ah'^ve, there were no overall differences in incidence on the basis of metrostatus, which would 
be expected if there had been any systematic ri'^tortions of this type. 



County mttrofltatui also relattd to tr« r.^ttem of 1980*1986 incidence rate differencei in emotional neglect, serious 
injuritfl, and probable injunei. Tliat ii, for each of these measures, 1986 rates were (nonsignificantly) higher in major 
urban counties, wh^re'-' ^080 rates were (nonsignificantly) b<gher in rural counties. However, because there were no 
si^ifici^nt difTerence ^80-ld.'>ti incidence rates, either overall or within a given .netrostatus category, these 

statistical findings a« .led in the text here. iMt«rested readers can refer to Appendices B, C, and for the 

rtUvMit information concttuing these patterns 

^The only exception to this paUem was that the 1980-1986 difft/ence in maltreatment overall vas not significant in the 
urban couuwlt^. 
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The findings here, however, possibly do cflect the NIS-1 vs. NIS-2 differences in 
county samples.^' This implies that readers should be cautious about over-emphasizing the 
importance of these findings concerning the disproportionate occurrence of the 1980-1986 
differences in the more urban counties. 



5.6.3 Summary of Effects of County Metrostatus 

The metrostatus of the county had no reliable impact on the incidence of 
maltreatment according to any measure of type or severity. This finding indicated thut the 
improvement in representation of the more urban counties in the NIS-2 could not account for 
the higher estimates of the incidence of maltreatment in that study. County metrostatus was 
related to the size o"* the 1980-1986 increases in incidence, but the reliability of this finding was 
unclear in view of the differences in the representation of urban counties in the two studies. 



5.7 Summary 

Only significant results are summarized in this section. Overviews a'^j given 
separately here for results based on the original definitions, findings derived from the revised 
definitions, and patterns of differences between the 1980 and 1986 data sets. 



Accordinf to khii account, th« leu representative NIS*1 selection of urban counties was the reason, not for the overall 
1080tl086 differencM, but for the fact that these differences appeared to be disprouortionally aistributed in the more 
urban counties. Tnat is, since only four counties comprised the major urban category in the NIS-1, the sampling error 
estimated for this category may have been unreliable —and substantially lower than its appropriate value. If true, it would 
have ariiflcially inflated the significance of the NIS-1 vs. N!3-2 differ ices in this category. This would mean that the 
1080-1086 increases only appeared to occur disproportionately in the urban counties u a result of the underestimation of 
the NIS-1 sampling errors for these counties. 
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5.7.1 Original Definitions 



The following were important relationships between child and family characteristics 
and the incidence of maltreatment defined as countable under the original definitions: 



CHILD'S SEX: 
■ 



Females were more likely to be abused: rates were 11.1 per 1,000 females 
and 7.4 per 1,000 males; 

Only females evidenced the overall pattern of abuse > neglect; rates of abuse 
and neglect among males weie essentially equivalent; 

Females were sexually abused at a rate nearly four times the rate for males: 
3.5 females vs. 0.9 males per 1,000; and 

Females experienced more probable injuries, ostensibly because of their 
higher rates of sexual abuse: 2.6 females and 1.5 males per 1,000 had 
probable injury/impairment. 



CHILD'S AGE: 



Maltreatment overall increased reliably up through age 8; age-related 
increases occurred for both abuse and neglect; 

All but two age groups retained the overall pattern of abuse > neglect under 
original definitions; 0-2 year olds and 15-P year olds experienced somewhat 
more neglect than abuse; 

Age-related increases in incidence occurred for all subcategories of abuse; for 
the most part, these patterns were due to the lower rates of abuse for 0-2 
year olds; 

The only subcategory of neglect to show age-related differences was 
educational neglect, reflecting the fact that only children of school-age (i.e., 

5 years and older) were countable as educationally neglected; 

Fatalities as a result of maltreatment were primarily limited to the lower age 
brackets ^ages 5 and under); 

T^^e li of moderate injury/impairment increased with age, reflecting 
different rates o\ injury for children aged 5 and under compared with those 

6 years and older; and 
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■ There were age differences in the relative distribution of different levels of 
injury: moderate injuries were most frequent for all but the 0-2 year olds, 
who suffered serious injuries more frequently than they did moderate 
injuries. 



CHILD'S RACE/ETHNICITY: 

■ This characteristic was not relrted to the type or severity of maltreatment; 



FAMILY INCOME: 

■ This factor had pervasive effects on the incidence of maltreatment; it was 
related to all measures of maltreatment and all levels of outcome severity; 

■ Children from families with incomes less than SI 5,000 had an overall rate of 
maltreatment 5 times that of other children; 32.3 vs. 6.1 children per 1,000 in 
the under $15,000 and over $15,000 income categores, respectively; 

■ Abuse was 4 times h*gher among lower income children; 16.6 lower income 
children per 1,000 compared to 4.1 upper income children per 1,000; 

■ Physical abuse was 3i times more frequent in the lower income category; 
sexual abuse was 5 times more frequent; and emotional abuse nearly 4i times 
more frequent; 

■ Neglect was nearly 8 times higher among the lower income children; 

■ Compared to children in families with incomes of $15,000 or more, those in 
the under $15,000 category were nearly 10 times as likely to be physically 
neglected, almost 8 times as likely to be educationally neglected, and 5 times 
more likely to be emotionally neglected. 

■ Lower income children experienced more frequent injuries at all levels: 0.03 
vs. 0.01 fatalities per 1,000, 6.0 vs. 0.8 seriously injured children per 1,000, 
22.4 vs. 4.7 moderately injured children per 1,000, and 4.0 vs. 0.6 probably 
injured children in families with incomes less than $15,000 compared to those 
with higher incomes. 



FAMILY SIZE: 

■ There was no relation between the number of children in a family and the 
type or severity of maltreatment. 



TYPE 05 COUNTY: 

■ The metrostatus of the county did not relate to the type or severity of 
maltreatment. 
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5.7.2 



Revised Defipitions 



The following paralleled the findings for the original definitions: 



CHILD'S SEX: 

■ Females experienced more abuse overall than did males; 13.1 females vs. 8.4 
males per 1,000 were countable as abused under the revised definitions; 

■ Females evidenced the overall pattern of .jeglect > abuse under the revised 
definitions; 

■ The rate of female sexual abuse was nearly four times that for males: 3.9 per 
1,000 females but 1.1 per 1,000 males were sexually abused; and 

■ Probable injury/impairment occurred more frequently among females (3.5 
females per 1,000 vs. 2.0 males per 1,000)— a result which likely stemmed 
from the higher incidence of sexual abuse for females. 



CHILD'S AGE: 

■ Abuse increased with age, largely due to the fact that 0-2 year olds were 
significantly less likely to be abused than were older children; 

■ Physical abuse was associated with age, with 0-2 year olds less frequently 
physically abused than all other age groups, and 3-5 year olds less abused 
than children 12 years old and over; 

■ Educational neglect was related to the child's age, due in part to the 
definition oi* this form of maltreatment which restricted it to children of 
school age, but also partially due to an increase in this category of 
maltreatment in the 15-17 year old age bracket; 

■ The age-pattern for fatal injuries was virtually identical to that found under 
the original definitions, reflecting the fact that fatal injury cases which were 
countable under the revised standards were nearly all also countable under 
the original standards; and 

■ Moderate injuries from maltreatment defined by the revised standards showed 
exactly the same pattern as with the original definitions: children aged 5 and 
younger were significantly less likely to be moderately injured than those in 
older age categories. 



ERLC 
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CHILD'S RACE/ETHNICITY: 



■ ^ differences in type or severity of maltreatment were significantly related 
to race/ethnicity; 



FAMILY INCOME: 

■ Children from families with incomes under Si 5,000 per year experienced 
more maltreatment (54.0 vs. 7.9 per 1,000 children); 

■ Abuse overall was 41 times greater for children from lower income families 
(19.9 vs. 4.4 children per 1,000); 

■ Lower income children experienced more physical abuse (10.2 vs. 2.5 children 
pe'' 1,000), more sexual abuse (4.8 vs. 1.1 children per 1,000), and more 
emotional abuse (6.1 vs. 1.2 per 1,000 children); 

■ Maltreatment involving some form of neglect was about 9 times as frequent 
for children from lower income families (36.8 vs. 4.1 children per 1,000); 

m There were income-related differences in each subcategory of neglect, wich 
lower income children consistently more frequently maltreated (physical 
neglect: 22.6 vs. 1.9 children per 1,000, educational neglect: 10.1 vs. 1.3 
children per 1,000, and emotional neglect: 6.9 vs. 1.5 children per 1,000); 
and 

■ Children from the lower income families experienced more fatalities (0.03 vs. 
0.01 per 1,000 children), more serious injuries (6.0 vs. 0.9 per 1,000 
children), more moderate injuries (30.9 m, 5.5 children per 1,000), and more 
probable injuries (5.4 vf. 0.9 children per 1,000) than children from the 
higher income families. 



TYPE OF COUNTY: 

■ The metrostatus of the county did not relate to the type or severity of 
maltreatment under the revised definitions. 



Findings under the revised definitions differed from those under the original 
definitions in the following respects: 



CHILD'S SEX: 

■ Males also evidenced the overall patiern of neglect > abuse under the revised 
definitions. 
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CHILD'S AGE: 



■ There was no relation between age and the incidence of maltreatment overall 
or of neglect, defined according to the revised standards; 

■ Sexual and emotional abu^e did not evidence age-related increases under the 
revised standards; and 

■ Emotional neglect did exhibit a significant relationship to age, with children 
from birth through five years less emotionally neglected than those age 9 and 
older. 



FAMILY INCOME: 

■ Income differences emerged on the level of injury/impairment unique to the 
revised definitions: the endangered category; 1 1,7 per 1,000 children in lower 
income families vs. 0.6 children per 1,000 in other families were er Jangered 
by maltreatment countable under the revised standards. 



FAMILY SIZE: 

■ Children in families with four or more children experienced a higher overall 
incidence of maltreatment than other children (35.6 vs. 21.0 or fewer children 
per 1,000); 

■ Physical abuse was more likely for children in the larger households; 7.8 
physically abused children per 1,000 in households with 4 or more children, 
but 5.7 or fewer per 1,000 in smaller families; 

■ Physical neglect was more frequent in the larger households; 13.9 vs. 7.6 or 
fewer children in larger vs. smaller households, respectively; and 

■ Children from larger families were more often endangered by maltreatment 
countable under revised standards (.0.5 vs. 3.4 or fewer endangered children 
in large vs. smaller families, respectively). 



5.7.3 Differences from the 1980 Findings 

The overall NIS-1 vs. NlS-2 differences, described in Chapter 3, were Ml affected 

by: 

■ child^s sex; 

■ child's race/ethnicity; 
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■ family income; or 

■ family size. 

The overall 1980-1986 differences were , however, modified by two factors: the 
child's age, and the type of county. 

CHILD'S AGE: 

■ Child's age was related to the magnitude of the increases for all abuse, for 
physical abuse, and for sexual abuse; in all cases, the increased incidence of 
maltreatment occurred disproportionately among the older children. 

TYPE OF COUNTY: 

■ The 1980-1986 differences were greater in the urban counties for 
maltreatment overall, abuse overall, physical abuse, sexual abuse, and 
moderate injuries. 

The fact !hat the relationship between age and specific categories of maltreatment 
increased since 1980 raised some question about whether age is a risk factor for the occurrence 
of these forms of maltreatment, or whether it relates more to the likelihood that these forms of 
maltreatment will be recognized. This issue is considered in the final chapter, when the 
implications of findings are discussed. 

Also note that the reliability of the relation between county type and the magnitude 
of 1980-1986 increase was made doubtful by the possibility that it stemmed from the different 
in representation of the more populous counties in the two studies. 
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6. SUBSTANTIATION AND REPORTING RATES 



Previous chapters have focused on cases countable under the original or revised 
definitions. These included cases that had been officially reported to the local CPS agency as 
well as crises which had not been reported, but which were recognized and submitted to the 
study by some community professional in an investigatory or noninvestigatory agency. The 
findings presented in this chapter distinguish between cases known to CPS and those known 
only through a non-CPS study source. 

To begin with, all cases reporteu to CPS are considered, whether or not these 
turned out to be countable under either of the study's definitional standards. The overall 
number of cases reported to CPS is examined, as is the increase in CPS reports since 1980. 
Then, th3 proportions of reported cases that were countable under the different study 
definitions arc presented, as arc the relationships between countability and CPS substantiation, 
and changes since 1980 in the countable proportions of CPS cases. 

Following this, recognition and reporting patterns are examined. Considering the 
full set of cases which turned out to be countable by the study (whether or not these were 
known to CPS), (he proportions of this tota! recognized by professionals at different types of 
agencies are presented. Then, the rates of reporting countable cases to CPS are examined. Both 
the overall reporting rate, and the rates at which recognized cases are reported by different 
agency sources are considered. 

6.1 Reports of Suspected Abuse and Neglect 

Since the study obtained data from a nationally-representative sample of local CPS 
agencies, it is possible to generate national estimates concerning the CPS database. In this 
section, the following five questions about cases reported to CPS are addressed: 

■ How many cases are reported to CPS nationwide (without regard to whether 
these are countable or not)? 

■ Has the number of reports to CPS changed since 1980? 
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■ Of the cases reported to CPS, what proportion are countable under the 
original definitions? What proportion are countable under the revised 
definitions? 

■ Has the proportion of CPS cases countable under original definitions changed 
since 1980? 

■ What proportion of all CPS cases are substantiated? How does the 
substantiation/nonsubstantiation of CPS cases relate to countability under 
either set of definitional standards? 



6AA Patterns In CPS Reports Overall 

As given in Table 6-1, CPS received reports concerning an estimated 1,657,600 
children in 1986,^ reflecting reports on more than 26 children per 1,000 in the U.S. population. 
This represented a statistically significant increase of nearly 57% in officially reported children 
since 1980. These results are generally consistent with findings from other studies, such as the 
results of the data collection project of the American Humane Association and of the survey 
this year by the House Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, both of which were 
based on surveys of states concerning aggregated report totals.^ 

Table 6-1 also indicates that among the children reported to CPS, 203,700 met the 
original definitional standards in 1980 whereas 409,400 met these standards in 1986. These 
totals translate into incidence rates of 3.2 children per 1,000 and 6.5 per 1,000 in 1980 and 
1986, respectively. Note that this consitituted a significcr: increase in overall incidence of 
countable CPS cases. The increase in sheer numbers of CPS cases which were countable to the 
study (i.e., where demonstrable harm had occurred) is consistent with the overall increase in 



Thif if an tftimatt of tht number of differtnt childrtn for whom reports were received and accepted for inveetigation. It 
does not involve double^counting of children who were reported more than orce, nor doee it include children involved in 
rtporta which were screened out or referred elsewhere by CPS prior to an attempt at investigation. 

» 

AHA reported that 1,928,000 childrtn had been reported to CPS in 198S» according to their survey of states concerning 
report totals. This was equivalent to an estimated S0.6 chiHren per 1,000 population, (cf. Highlights of Official Child 
Neglect an d Abuse Reporting. 10861 . The House Select Committee ourvey, given in Abused Children in America: Victims 
of Official Neglect , found that about 1.9 million children were reported in 1985 and that between 1981 and 1985 the 
number of children reported to have been abused or neglected increased approximately The 1986 estimate of 

1,657,600 is associated with a 95% confidence interval ranging from 1,282,461 to 2,032,798, and so does not differ 
significantly from these other estimates which are within this range. 
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Table 6-1. Reports received by CPS 



Children 



1980 



1986 



1980-1986 
Increase 



R 
A 
T 
E 
S 



Total Reported 

Countable/Original Definitions 
Countable/Revised Definitions 



16.6 
3.2 



26.3 
6.5 
11.6 



9.7* 
3.3* 



T 
O 
T 
A 
L 



Total Reported 

Countable 
/Original Definitions 

Countable 
/Revised Definitions 



1,055,900 1,657,600 
203,700 409,400 
732,300 



601,700* 
205,700* 



Diffmnct b«kwMn IMO and lOM figunt if lifnificant tht p < .05 Uvtl. 
1,000 childran in tht populftkion. 
^Totd numb«rt of childm roundtd to tht ntamt 100; not adjusttd for population totals. 
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countable cases described in Chapter 3. As discussed in that chapter, this increase in absolute 
numbers may be due to an increase in the actual occurrence of child maltreatment, but the 
evidence seems more consistent with the idea that it is due to an increased recognition of the 
cases that exist. 

Fui^ther analyses also showed that the set of cases known to CPS in 1986 Included a 
greater concentration of cou.. table cases. That is, the percentage of cases known to CPS which 
turned ouf to be countable under the original study definitions was significantly greater in 1986 
than in 1980. In 1980, 19% (i.e., 203,700/1,055,900) of the cases reported to CPS were 
countable, whereas this proportion increased to 25% (i.e., 409,400/1,657,600) in 1986. Thus, 
there clearly has been an increase in the proportion of CPS cases which are countable by the 
original study standards, changing the general character of the pool of cases which get into the 
door at CPS agencies. This result may indicate that there has been an increase in the ability of 
reporters to CPS to selectively report the more countable cases to CPS. Alternatively, it may 
reflect greater screening on the part of CPS agencies themselves. That is, CPS agencies may 
have become more selective about the reports they accept for investigation (what CPS lets into 
their agency in the first place, as opposed to those they refer elsewhere at the outset) and the 
proportion of countable cases in the set of reports accepted for investigation may have increased 
as a consequence of such screening. 

When the revised NIS-2 definitional standards were applied, 732,300 children were 
classified as countable, or abiut 44% of the 1,657,600 children reported to CPS. As noted 
earlier (Chapters 2 and 4) all cases officially founded by CPS were defined as meeting the harm 
criterion for countability under the revised definitions, as were cases where r^udy participants 
regarded the children as having been endangered by the maltreatment (or where the children 
were actually injured/impaired). 

6.1.2 Substantiated/Indicated vs. Unfounded CPS Cases 

Table 6-2 presents the distribution of reported children according to whether or not 
CPS had officially substantiated the allegations concerning their maltreatment or considered 
them "indicated** on the basis of the evidence at hand. '*Substantiated'* (also termed '^founded*') 
cases were those for which CPS had concluded the investigation and had determined that the 
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Table 6-2. Cases reportcH to CPS: substantiation rates and proportions countable under 
different definitions 



ERIC 



Children Reported* 1980 1986 1980-1986 

Increase 

All Reported Cases: 

Subst./Indicated*^ 451,200 871,300 + 420,100* 

Unfounded 604,700 786,300 + 181,600^ 

Total 1,055,900 1,657,600 + 601,700* 

Proportion Fubi'^t./Indicated 0.43 0.53 + 0,10* 

Countable Under Original Definitions: 



Subst./Indic. Countable 185,300 336,600 + 151,300* 

Proportion Subst./Indicated 

Countable 0.41 0.39 - 0.02 



Unfounded 18,400 72,800 + 54,400* 

Proportion Unfounded Countable 0.03 0.09 + 0.06* 

Countable Under Revised Definitions: 

Subst/Indicated Countable - 637,200 

Proportion Subst./Indic. Countable - 0.73 

Unfounded - 95,100 

Proportion Unfounded Countable - 0.12 



Difftrence between 1980 and 1986 ficurci it •ifnificant at the p < .05 level All 1980-1986 eignificance teste adjust for 
population totals. 

*Tot*I Humbert of children rounded to the nearest 100; not adjuitefl for population totals. 
^Substantiated or indicated. See text for specific definition 
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allegation was supported by the evidence. "Indicated** cases were those for which ^he fina CPS 
assessment had not yet been made at the time the study data form was required, bur where the 
investigating CPS caseworker regarded the available evidence as sufficient to warrant continued 
investigation.' Cases which were not **founded" or "indicated,** were classed as **unsubstan:iated" 
(also termed '*unfounded**), which meant that the allegation proved false or unsupportable. 

Table 6-2 reveab that, in 1986, the alleged maltreatment was founded or indicated 
for an estimated 871,300 children, or 53% of those who had be^n o^fically reported to CPS. 
Maltreatment was unfounded for the remaining 786,300, or 47% of those reported. Comparison 
with the 1980 data revealed that the number of substantiated/indicated cases had increased by 
over 90% and that this increase was statistically significant. The nu^^ber of unfounded cases 
was also above its 1980 level (by 30%), and this increase was statistically marginal.^ Finally, the 
fourth line of Table 6-2 shows that the proportion of CPS cases which were 
substantiated/indicated increased from 0.43 to 0.S3 between 1980 and 1986, and that this 
increase was significant. 

Thus, the CPS substantiation rate (which here includes **indicated'* cases) 
significantly increased during the six year interval between the NIS studies, which means that a 
higher proportion of the cases reported to and investigated by CPS are now regarded by that 
agency as warranting official intervention of some sort. As was the case above in interpreting 
the finding t^^^t the concentration of countable C^ cases had increased, it is not possible to 
identify the precise reason for the finding here. That is, since the study obtained CPS data 
forms only on those repc..3d cases which were accepted for investigation, it is not possible to 
determine whether this increase in substantiation/indication rate was due to an increased 
awareness on the part of reporters to provide CPS with cases which are likely to receive 
irter/entio;^. and services or whether it instead indicates that, in the face of increasing ;eports 
and decreasing : ''ources, CPS agencies have become more selective about the cases they accept 
for irvestigation and have screened out more of the cases that would not have been 
substantiated or indicated. 



Ofriclally tubttantiated and "indic%itd** caaet wtrt cluaified toftthtr in thtte analyset to minimiie the effectt of time 
constrain t« on data colltction and «o conform with ths approach taktn Ir. tht NIS-1 

if., p < .10. 
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The second section in Table 6-2 breaks down the CPS cases countable under the 
original definitions into those which were substantiated/indicated vs. those which were 
unfounded, showing both the total numbers and the proportions for each of these sectors. In 
the current study, 336,600 of the cases substantiated/indicated by CPS were countable under the 
original standards. This was a statistically significant increase of 82% above the 1980 estimate 
of countable' substantiated/indicated cases. While the absolute size of this numerical increase is 
both f* 3able and significant, the u ing row in the table indicates that countable cases 
represent essentially the same proportion of the set of substantiated/indicated cases in both 
studies (0.41 in 1980 and 0.39 in 1986, a difference which was not significant). 

The number of unfounded cases which were countable under the original 
definitions also increased significantly —from 18,400 in 1980 to 72,800 in 1986 (a nearly 300% 
increase). Note that this also involved a small but significant increase in the cointable 
proportion of unfounded cases. That is, cases which were countable under the original 
definitions increased from 0.03 to 0.06 of all unfounded CPS cases. The fact that there is now a 
greater proportion of countable cases in the set of those which C?S determines to be unfounded 
suggests that there has been a small but detectable shift in CPS substantiation standards, such 
that agencies now exclude cases which in the past v/ould hav received intervention and 
services. Although this doubtless reflects a reasonable adaptation to an environment in which 
these agencies have experienced increasins demands and diminishing resources, it must 
nevertheless raise concern about the consistency and adequacy of int^rve-tion in cases where 
children have already experienced demonstrable harm as a result of abuse oi neglect. 

The last section in Table 6-2 gives the numbers and proportions of 
substantiated/indicated and unfounded CPS cases which were countable under the revised 
standards. As the table reveals, 637,200 children whose maltreatment was substantiated or 
indicated by CPS were countabJe according to these standards, a number which reflects 73% of 
all substantiated/indicated cases. Readers will recall that a primary goal of these revised 
definitions was to avoid excluding cases which were offically substantiated by CPS, and that any 
case which was offically substantiated was considered to automatically fulfill the harm criterion 
under the revised definitions, and wi^ countable as long as it also met all the other definitional 
criteria (e.g., age, residence, time of maltreatment, etc.). The fact that the proportion of 
substa^Tlated/indicat 1 cases countable under revised standards is so much higher than the 
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proportion countable under original standards (i.e., 0.73 vs. 0.39) conveys the strong impact of 
this strategy. 



6.2 



Patterns in Recognition and Reporting 



This section addresses the following six sets of questions: 

■ Of all recognized cases which are countable under original definitions, what 
nuicber (and proportion) are officially reported to CPS? What number (and 
proportion) of cases countable under the revised definitions are officially 
reported? 

■ Has the proportion of cases known to CPS changed since 1980? 

■ Which types of agencies recognize greater numbers (proportions) of the cases 
countable under original definitions, and which tend rO recognize fewer? 
How do the recognition rates of the different agency types compare when 
cases are defined as countable under the revised definitions. 

■ Has the recognition patterns for the different agency categories changed since 
1980? 

■ For recognized cases countable under the original definitions, how do 
reporting rates vary across the different non-CPS agency ca:egories? Are 
some types of agencie.^ notably better (or worse) at reporting the cases they 
recognize than others? How do the reporting rates compare when vhe set of 
recognized cases is defined according to the revised definitional standards? 

■ Have reporting rates for cases countable under original definitions changed 
since 1980? 



Table 6-3 classifies the children who experienced maltreatment countable under 



each set of definitions according to whether or not they were known to CPS.^ In 1986, CPS 



For this cluiillcation, a maltrtattd child was contidtr«d to b« known to CPS only if ther* was somt indication that CPS 
had rtiaon to tutptct that tht child in qutstion was malwrtattd. Childrtn who wert only listtc! by CPS as having lived in 
a household » but not as having b««n tithtr an alUgtd or indicated victim of maltreatment were not known to CPS as 
maltreated and wer not dcfmed m *known to CPS* for this classiflcation. Children who were classified &s "known to 
CPS* may or may not have been known to another participating study agency. 



6.2.1 



Overall Reporting Rate of Countable Cases 
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Table 6-3. Countable cases of child maltreatment classified by CPS and non-CPS Source 



R 
A 
T 

c 
S. 



T 
O 

T 

A 
L 



Category 



Known to CPS 

Known Only 
to Non-Cre 

Total 



Known to CPS 

Known Only 
to Non-Cre 

Total 



Original Definitions 



1980 



1986 



1980-1986 
Increase 



3.2 

6.6 

9.8 



6.5 

9.8 
16.3 



3.3* 
6.5* 



203.700 



1986 
Revised 
Definitions 



11.6 

13.5 
25.2 



409,400 205,700* 732,300 



421,400 616,500 195,100 852,400 

625,100 1,025,900 400,800* 1,584,700 



The difTanncM in rat* ot incidenc* kttween 1086 and 1080 we-« ligniricmnt »t the p < .06 level. 
*P«r 1,000 children in the popuU.ion. 



Total number of children rounded to »h» i.earcit 100; not adjuited by population totaU. 
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knew about 409,400 children nationwide (i.e., an incidence rate of 6.S children per 1,000) who 
had experienced maltreatment countable under the original definitions. However, this 
constituted only a minority of the total cases countable by these standards. There were an 
additional 616,500 children (9.8 per 1,000) who had experienced such maltreatment and who had 
not been reported to CPS, but who were known only to a professional in a non-CPS agency like 
those included in this study. Thus, CPS knew about an estimated 40% of the cases countable 
under original definitions. The picture appears not much better when cases countable under the 
revised definitions are considered. There, 732,300 (i.e., 11.6 children per 1,000) were known to 
CPS, representing 46% of the 1,585,700 total cases countable (i.e., of the 25.2 children per 1,000 
who had been countable under the revised standards). 

As given in Table 6-3, the increase in cases countabi under original definitions 
occurred primarily in the sector of cases known to CPS (i.e., it was only in that sector that the 
difference between 1980 and 1986 figures was statistically significant). Thus, while more cases 
overall were known to the study in 1986, the incidence rate of cases known only to non-CPS 
sources did not significantly change since 1980, although the table shows that they did increase 
by about 48%. The fact that this difference failed to achieve traditional levels of statistical 
significance may have stemir«ed from the especially large sampling error associated with the 
non-CPS estimates in the NlS-2. 

At first glance, because the increase in countable cases in 1986 was not 
proportionally distributed across the known- to-CPS and unreported- non-CPS sectors, one might 
think that there had been an overall * icrease in the rate at which cases are reported to CPS. 
How ver, when this possibility was specifically examined, the analyses showed that, although 
the overall reporting rate did increase slightly, the increase was nfit significant (or statistically 
reliable). In 1980, only about one-third of the total countable cases, or 33% ('.e., 
203,700/625,900) were known to CPS. Although, as noted above, the percentage increased to 
40% in 1986, this increase was n^t statistically significant. Thus, this study did not find a 
reliable increase in the rate of reporting countable cases to CPS in the interim since 1980. 



^taninf that tht increue in tht rate of reportinf countable ciie^ to C?S in the interim lince 1980 may (with probability 
greater then one in twenty) have occurred due to chance alone. 
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It is important to use caution in drawing conclusions about the meaning of this 
result. That is, one shoula jsa conclude that this finding necessarily means that leporting rates 
have stayed the same. First, the reporting rates did increase (from 33% to 40%), but the 
increase turned out to be nonsignificant. Second, and perhaps more importantly, any increased 
screening-out of cases by CPS would tend to obscure increases in reporting rates, since 
screened-out cases would nai be considered "Known to CPS." even though they were at least 
technically, "reported to CPS." This caution should also be borne in mind throughout the next 
section. It is discussed again in the concluding chapter. 



6.2.2 Recognition and Reporting of Countable Cases by Different Agencies 

Original Definitions: 

Table 6-4 presents national estimates, by source, of the number of children 
countable as maltreated under the original definitions who had been reported to CPS. the 
number of additional in-scope children (who had not been reported to CPS), and the proportion 
of the total in-scope children who had been reported. In constructing this table, children were 
"credited" to an specific type of agency on the basis of a priority system which reflects the 
"level of recognition" model presented at the outset of Chapter 27 Table 6-4 lists the non-CPS 
agency categories in their priority order, from highe ♦ to lowest. Thus, the sstimate of a total 
of 50.900 in-scope children recognized by hospitals is the estimated number of additional 
children identifiable from this source, over and above all those who had been recognized by 
juvenile probation departments or courts, police agencies, sheriffs departments, or public 
health services. Children listed in the table as having been "reported to CPS" by a given 
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r 

Tht priority lyitam followed hert correiponded to tlut uied in the NIS-1, except that the additional category of daycare 
centert was iiuerted juit following public ichooli. It ihould be noted that -irt it lome arbitrarineii in thii priority 
tyitem, lince the model deicribed in Chapter 2 do«i not dictate the order of agenciei within the inveitigatory lector or of 
the different noninveetigatory agenciei in relation to each other. 
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Table 6-4. Rate of reporting to CPS by source: cases countable under original definitions 





Estimated No. In-Scope Children* 




Source of Information 
to CPS and/or Study^ 


to CPS' 

1 A\ 
(A; 


Nnt 

Reported 
to CPS'* 
(°) 


I Olal 

Recognized 
by Source 


Proportion 
Reported 
to CPS 
(A/C) 


Investigatory Agencies: 










rrobation/Cv/Urts 


10,200 


35,500 


45,700 


0.22 


Police/sherifl' 


59,300 


37,400 


96,700 


0.61 


Public Health 


6,800 


22,500 


29,300 


0.23 


Subtotal: 


76,300 


95,400 


171,700 


0.44 


Other Study Agencies: 










Hospitals 


33,500 


17,400 


50,900 


0 66 


Schools 


129,900 


409 700 




0.24 


Daycare Centers 


4,000 


20,400 


24,400 


0.16 


Mental Health 


11,000 


8,700 


19,700 


0.56 




22,500 


64,900 


87,400 




Subtotal: 


200,900 


521,100 


72~,000 


0.28 


Total, All Study Agency Sources: 


277,200 


616,500 


893,700 


0.31 


Other Sources: 










DSS/Welfare Department 


16,700 


7 


16,700 




Other professional agency 


9,600 


7 


9,600 




All other sources 


105,900 


7 


105,900 


7 


Subtotal: 


132,20 


7 


132,200 


7 


Total, All Sources: 


409,400 


616,500 


1,025,900 


0.40 



^Total number of children rounded to the nearest 100; not Adjusted by population totals. 

^Priority clauificaiion. See Section 6 2 2. Each row represents children over and above those in previous rows Children 
reported to CPS by some study source are classified only in the "reported to CPS" row for that source 

^Includes children identified to the study both by participating non-CP S agencies and by CPS as well as children identified 
to the study only by CPS where source of report to CPS was a non-CPS agency of the type included in the study design 
(e.g., police, hospital, school, etc.). 

^Because of the priority classification, "not reported to CPS" meanr not rep>orted by the agency type in the row m question 
o^ by any other source to the study 
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category of agency include those who were reported to CPS by all such agencies, those which 
participated in the study as well as those which did not.® 

The first column of Table 6-4 provides a break-do vn of the "known to CPS" 1986 
estimate given earlier in Table 6-3. T^is column shows that, in 1986, agencies of the types 
included in the non-CPS sector of this study were estimated to have reported to CPS a total of 
277,200 children who had been countable under the original definitions. The remaining 132,200 
reports to CPS concerning in-scope children came from sources beyond the types of agencies 
included in this study (e.g., from other branches of the Department of Social Services, or DSS, 
from other professional agency sources, such as private medical clinics, or physicians in private 
practice, or from other sources, such as members of the family, the child him/herself, 
neighbors, anonymous callers, etc. 

The second colum-i in Table 6-4 differentiates the "Known only to No. -CPS" 1986 
entry in Table 6-3 into the different agency categories. Note that information is available here 
only for those non-CPS agency categories which were included in the study design. There is no 
basis in this study for estimating unreported cases which were known to the other sources in the 
last rows of the table (i.e., to other branches of DSS, to private m Jical clinics and physicians, 
to relatives, and so forth). For the types of sources included in the study, the overall estimate 
is that, in addition to the in-scope children who were reported to CPS, 616,500 more children 
countable under the original definitions are recognized by professionals at these various non- 
CPS agencies. 

The f*^ird and fovrth columns give the recognition patterns and reporting rates, 
respectively. That is, the third column gives the overall patterns of recognition, indicating the 
total number of in-scope children recognized in each type of agency; the fourth column shows 
the proportion of all recognized children who were reported to CPS. 



When CPS knew «'>out an in-scope child, the CPS dataform provided information about the source of the report to CPS 
ThU WM the butii (together with the priority system descrbed above) for classifying the case into a specific row in th' 
"Reported to CPS" column, with the exception that, for counties with large CPS agencies, and sometimes when the source 
of report to CPS was unknown, it was possible to take into account the non-CPS agency category represented by any 
duplicate datafonns which had been submitted. 
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Patterns of Pecognition for Cases Under Original Definitions. Noninvestigatory, or 
"Level 3/ agencies recogni/.ed an estimated "722,000 children who countable as maltreated by 
original standards. This was more than two times the estimated 171,700 children who were 
recognized by the ''Level 2** investigatory agencies, a difference which was statistically 
significant. Within the Level 2 sector, police/sheriffs departments recognized the greatest 
numbei of maltreated children (an estimated 96,700 nationwide), which was significantly more 
than had been recognized by agencies in the probation/courts category (i.e., 45,700). There was 
no statistical difference between the number of children recognized as maltreated by 
probation/courts and the number recognized by public health departments (i.e., 29,300). Within 
the Level 3 sector, agencies fell into three strata based on their recognition of maltreated 
children. The first sin^z consisted of public schools, which recognized by far the greatest 
number of maltreated children (539,600 children nationwide). Social services agencies and 
hospitals comprised the second strata, recognizing 87,400 and 50,900 children, respectively, 
totals which were not statistically different. Finally, the fewest maltreated children were 
recognized by day care centers and mental health agencies--which respectively recognized 
24,400 and 19,700 in-scope children. 

Agency Differences in Reporting Rates for Cases Under Original Definitions. The 
final column in Table 6-4 presents the proportion of recognized cases which were officaUy 
reported to CPS. The final row provides the finding noted earlier, concerning the overall 
reporting rate: Of all cases countable under original definitions, 40% had been officially 
reported to and accepted for investigation by CPS. The row entitled "Total, All Study Agency 
Sources'* indicates the overall reporting rate across all the types of agencies that had been 
represented in the non-CPS component of the study. For the represented categories of agencies, 
taken together, of all the cases they recognized which had been countable under original 
definitions, 31% had been reported to (and accepted for investigation by) CPS 

Level 2 and Level 3 agencies differed in their tendency to report and have CPS 
investigate the cases they recognized.^ Investigatory agencies reported (and had investigated) an 
estimated 44% of the cases they recognized, while noninvestigatory agencies reported (and had 
investigated) only about 28% of their recognized cases--a difference which approached 



Note that because the study can only credit cases as "Known to CI^S" if they were reported to and accepted for 
investigation by CPS, the difference here (as well as other differences in "reporting rates") may be dtie to differences tn 
submitting reports to CPS, differences in CPS screening of agencies' reports, or to both 
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significance (i.e., had a less than 10 percent chance of stemming solely from sampling error). 
Within the set of investigatory agency categories, maltreateu children encountered by 
police/sherifrs departments were most likely to appear among CPS reports accepted for 
investigation, while there was no statistical difference in the reporting rates for probation/courts 
and public health departments. Among noninvestigatory agencies, hospitals and mental health 
agencies had the highest rates of reporting (66% and 56%, respectively), and did not reliably 
differ in the rates at which their recognized cases appeared in the CPS report base. At the 
opposite end of the reporting spectrum, schools and daycare centers had the lowest rates (24% 
and 16%, respectively). The reporting rates of schools and daycare centers did not statistically 
differ from each other, but agencies in both of these categories were significantly less likely to 
report (and have CPS investigate) their recognized cases than either hospitals or menta* health 
agencies. Due to the great variability in reporting rates for social services agencies, the overall 
reporting rate for these agencies was not reliably different from that of any other agency 
categi. y 

In general, these reporting rates are remarkably low. A majority of the recognized 
cases are reported and accepted for investigation by CPS for agencies in only three of the eight 
categories (police/sheriffs, departments, hospi * , and mental health agencies). In fact, public 
schools, which are the single greatest source of reports tc CPS concerning countable cases, have 
more countable cases unreporied (409,700) than are reported to and investigated by CPS for all 
referral sources combined (409,400). 

Above, and throughout this section, it was noted that the screening out of cases by 
CPS agencies prior to investigation would tend to unde'-epresent the actual reporting rates for 
non-CPS agencies. Here, it should be noted that there are also upward distortions on the 
reporting rates for some of the agency categories. Apart from reasons which apply generally to 
all agency categories and which are discussed in the final chapter, the reporting rates given here 
for schools, probation/courts, and mental health are especially likely to overstate the actual level 
of reporting by these agencies. This is because the study estimates of unreported children in 
these categories represented a more limited set of agencies than the full set of those which 
contributed reported cases to CPS during the study. For example, the estimate regarding 
unreported cases from schools represents unreported cases from public schools, whereas the 
estimated CPS reports from schools undoubtedly includes reports from both public and private. 
The study provided no basis for estimating the number of unreported cases from private 
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schools, so the total unreported cases from schools which is shown in the table is incomplete in 
that respect. Similarly, the estimate of unreported children from mental health 
agencies/facilities was based n public mental health clinics, while the estimate for reports to 
CPS from agencies in this category included all mental health clinic sources, both public and 
private. Finally, the study representation of probation/courts consisted solely of a single, 
nonsampled, agency in this category (the county Juvenile Probation Department), whereas the 
the estimate of children reported to CPS from probation/courts includes reports both from this 
agency and from any other courts/probation agencies (such as the adult probation department, 
adult and juvenile parole departments, family and criminal courts, the District Attorney or 
county prosecutor*s office, and so forth). 

It is clear from the findings given here that a majority of children who are 
recognized as abused and neglected by community professionals do not enter the CPS report 
base. Indeed, considering the reporting rates in Fable 6-4, one could say that the vast majority 
of such cases remain unreported and/or uninvestigated. 



Revised Definitions: 

Table 6-5 parallels Table 6-4, but provides the corresponding information for cases 
countable under the revised definitions. The first column offers a break-down of the "known 
to CPS** entry under revised definitions. It indicates that agencies of the kind studied in the 
non-CPS component of the NIS-2 were estimated to have reported a total of 420,800 children 
who were countable by revised standards. Other CPS reporting sources accounted for the 
remaining 311,500 children reported to that agency. The second column shows the distribution 
of the total **Known only to Non-CPS" across the different study reporting sources. The total of 
unreported cases from these sources was estimated to be 852,400 children nationwide. 

Patterns of Recognition for Cases Under Revised Definitions. Totai numbers of 
cases fitting the revised standards which were recognized in different categories of agencies are 
given in the third column of Table 6-5. Except for the fact that the numerical totals are all 
higher under the revised definitions, the findings here precisely parallel those described above 
for the original definitions. Level 3 agencies recognized significantly more cases countable by 
revised definitions than did Level 2 agencies. Specifically, noninvestigatory agencies recognized 
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Table 6-5. Rate of reporting to CPS by source: cases countable under revised definitions 





Estimated No. In-Scope Children* 




Source of Information 
to CPS and/or Study*" 


Reported 
to CPS"^ 

(A) 


Not 
Reported 
to CPS 
(B) 


Total 
Recognized 
by Source 
(C) 


Proportion 
Reported 
to CPS 
(A/C) 


Investigatory Agencies: 










Probation/Courts 


15,500 


46,700 


62,200 


0.25 


Police/sheriff 


1 15,400 


67,300 


i 82,700 


0.63 


Public Health 


10,200 


34,600 


44,800 


0.23 


Subtotal: 


141,100 


148,600 


289,700 


0.49 


Other Study Agencies: 










Hospitals 


52,700 


24,100 


76,800 


0.69 


Schools 


172,000 


548,100 


720,100 


0.24 


Daycare Centers 


4,200 


32,300 


36,500 


0.12 


Mental Health 


13,300 


9,700 


23,000 


0.58 


Social Services 


37,500 


89,600 


127,100 


0.30 


Subtotal: 


279,700 


703,800 


983,500 


0.28 


Total, All Study Agency Sources: 


420,800 


852,400 


1,273,200 


0.33 


Other Sources: 










DSS/Welfare Department 


H J, JWW 


*) 


A'x inn 




Other professional agency 


11,300 


? 


11,300 


? 


All other sources 


256,900 


? 


256,900 




Subtotal: 


311,500 


? 


311,500 




Total, All Sources: 


732,300 


852,400 


1,584,700 


0.46 



*Totftl number of children rounded to the nearest 100, not adjusted by population totals. 

'^Priority clMsiflcation. See Section 6 2.2, Each row represents children over and above those in previous rows Children 
reported to CPS by some study source are classifled only in the "reported to CPS" row for that source. 

^Includes children identified to the study both by participating non-CPS agencies and by CPS as well as children identified 
to the study only by CPS where source of report to CPS was a non-CPS agency of the type included tn the study dssign 
(e.g , police, hospital, school, etc.). 
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an estimated 983,500 children, which is nearly three times the number recognized by the 
investigatory agencies. The distributions within each Level across the specific agency categories 
also followed the pattern reported above for recognized cases countable with original definitions: 
Among investigatory agencies, significantly more cases were recognized by police/sheriffs 
departments (182,700 children), and the totals estimated for probation/courts and for public 
health departments (62,200 and 44,800, respectively) did not statistically differ frcni each other. 
The specific types of non^nvectigatory agencies had the same rank ordering here under the 
revised definitions as was described above for cases countable under the original definitions: 
Schools recognized by far the greatest number of countable cases (720,100), significantly more 
than either social services (127,100) or hospitals (76,800), which in turn did not statistically 
differ from each other; daycare centers and mental health agencies recognized the fewest 
countable cases (36,500 and 23,000, respectively) and agencies in these last two categories did 
not statistically differ in the totals they recognized. 

Agency Differences in Reporting Rates for Cases Under Revised Definitions. The 
last column in Table 6-5 gives the reporting rates, by agency, for cases countable under revised 
standards. As reported in an earlier section, 46% of all the cases which were countable under 
revised definitions had been officially reported to and investigated by CPS--a figure reiterated 
in the last row of this table. Note that, across all the agency sources which were represented in 
the study, the combined reporting rate is given here as 33%. 

Again, the pattern under the revised definitions closely parallelled that under the 
original definitions. Investigatory agencies reported (and CPS investigated) a significantly 
greater proportion of the cases they recognized (49% vs. 28% for noninvestigatory agencies). 
Among the categories of investigatory agencies, police/sheriffs departments had a significantly 
higher reporting rate (63%) than either probation/courts (25%) or puhl-j health departments 
(23%), and the reporting rates for latter two agency categories did not statistically differ. In the 
noninvestigatory agency sector, the hignest reporting rates were again evidenced by hospitals 
and mental health af,encies (69% and 58%, respectively) and these were not statistically 
different, while schools and daycare centers had similar reporting rates '" hich were significantly 
lower (24% and 12%, respectively). Social services agencies retained their highly variable 
reporting rates, and so did not reliably differ from any of the other types of noninvestigatory 
agencies. 
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As with the original definitions, the reporting rates were generally low, with the 
same three categories of agencies (police/sheriiTs departments, hospitals, and mental health 
agencies) the only categories to officially report and have CPS investigate a majority of the 
cases they recognized. Note, however, that under the revised definitions, public schools lost 
their standing as the single greatest source of reports to CPS concerning countable ca$es--with 
the number of mahreated children reported by the general public, as reflected in the category 
"all other sources." 

It is important to recognize that the degree of subjectivity in defining cases of 
abuse and neglect which is inherent in the revised definitional standards makes it difficult to 
discern the meaning of the findings given in this section. It would not be surprising, for 
example, if what was considered to be "endangerment" systematically varied acrass the different 
agency categories, with more stringent requirements applied by some types of professionals and 
more lenient assumptions used by others. If true, the reporting rates given for the different 
agency categories would not be comparable, as they would be based on different standards of 
evidence. Note, however, that the patterns of reporting under both definitional standards were 
remarkably similar. This suggests that whatever subjective variations there were in revised 
definitional standards, they did not overshadow some basic differences in reporting patterns 
across the different types of agencies. 



6.2.3 Changes in Recognition and Reporting Since 1980 

This section examines changes since 1980 in three areas: sources of reports to CPS, 
the ability of agencies in the different categories to recognize cases countable under the original 
definitions, and reporting rates by agency category. 



Changes In Sources of Reports to CPS: 

Earlier, it was noted that there had been a significant overall increase in cases 
countable under the original definitions which were reported to and accepted for investigation 
by CPS (see Section 6.1.1). Here, this increase is broken down by source. Specifically, Table 6- 
6 indicates how the sources of reports accepted by CPS have changed in the 1980-1986 interval. 
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Table 6-6. Changes since 1980 in sources of reports to CPS 



Estimated No. In-Scope Children 
Reported to CPS* 

Source of Information 

to CPS and/or Study*' 1980 1986"^ Difference^ 



Invesiigatory Agencies: 

Probation/Courts 
Police/sheriff 
Public Health 

Subtotal: 

Other Study Agencies: 
Hospitals 
Schools 
Mental Health 
Social Services 

Subtotal: 

Total, All Study Agency Sources: 
Other Sources: 

DSS/Welfare Department 

Other professional agency* 

Daycare Centers* 

All other sources* 
Subtotal:* 

Total, All Sources:* 



9,900 


10,200 


300 


21,900 


59,300 


37,400* 


2,300 


6,800 


4,500 


14 inn 


if\ inn 


* 


19,800 


33,>00 


13,700 


44,800 


129,900 


85,100* 


8,800 


1 1 ,000 


2,200 


6,700 


22,500 


15,800* 


80,100 


196,900* 


1 16,800* 


14,200 


273,200 


15^,000* 


ii,800 


16,700 


4,900 


11,400 


9,600 


- 1,800 




4,000 


4,000 


66 300 


105,900 


39,600* 


89,500 


136,200 


46,700 



203,700 409,400 205,700* 



^ota) number of children rounded to the nearest 100, not adjusted by population totals 

Tabulated in accordance with the priority lyitem described tn Section 6 2 2. 

^Corresponds to column A in Table 6-4, with the exception noted in footnote e, below 

In order to adjust for population differences, all significance tests were performed on incidence rate estimates (see 
Appendix E. 

^Daycare centers are classified under "oth- r professional agency sources" in this table in order to conform to their treatment 

m the NIS'l. 

* 

Difference between 1980 and 1986 mcidc ice rate estimates was significant at p < 05 
*Test for si^ificance of difference excluded daycare centers 
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It compares the cstlirates which were given earlier in the first column of Table 6-4 with the 
corresponding estimates from the reanalysis of the NIS-I data.^^ The table shows that reports 
accepted by CPS increased significantly at all Levels: More than twice as many children were 
received and accepted from ii. 'cstigatory agencies (Level 2) in 1986, (i.e., 76,3C0 children, 
compared to 34,100 children in 1980). The number of children reported by noninvestigatory 
agencies also more th?n doubled in the 1980-1986 interval, increasing from 114,200 in 1980 to 
273,200 in 1986. Reports accepted by CPS from other sources (i.e., those outside the scope of 
the study) were more than 50% above their 1980 level, having increased from 89,500 in 1980 to 
136,200 in 1986. 

Within the investigatory. Level 2, agencies, the increase in reports was only 
significant for police/sheriff departments, which provided CPS with nearly th ee times as many 
children in 1986 as they had in 1980. Among the noninvestigatory, F.evel 3, agencies, increases 
were significant only for schools and social services agencies. Reports to CPS from schools 
nearly tripled since l ^e 1980 study, and reports from social services agencies were more than 
^hree times their 1980 estimate. The only category within the "Other sources" sector o report 
significantly more children to CPS in 1986 was category which reflected the general public (i.e., 
"all other sources"). Reports from this source increased by nearly 60% since 1980. Note that 
this category reflects Level 4 sources in the model described in Chapter 2. 

Whether these shifts in sources of reports received and accepted by CPS reflect any 
reliable changes in the numbers of cases recognized by the different types of agencies or in the 
tendency to report cases that are recognized is considered in the next two sections. 

Changes In Patterns of Recognition: 

Previous chapters have explored various facets of the overail increase in cases 
countable ur. 'er the original definitions, here, this increase is examined by agency category to 
determine whether discernable changes in recognition levels occurred for all sources or for only 
a few sources. Table 6-7 compares the estimates presented earlier in the third column of Table 



StatUtical compari&ont wen actually done on incidence rate etttmatet, to as to adjust for any diffe-ences in population 
totals at tht two points in time. Also, daycare centers are placed under "o^iher sources'* in this table, m order to conform 
with their treatment in the NIS-1, where they had been included as part of "other professional agency soiirces." 
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Table 6-7. Changes since 1980 in sources of total recognized cases countable under the original 
definitions 



Estimated No. In-Scope Children 
Recognized by any source* 

Source f Information 

to C^ aad/or Study*^ 1980 Difference^ 



Investigatory Agencies: 



rrouaiion/i.'Ouris 


41,600 


45,700 


4,100 


ruiicc/Siicrii i 


52,100 


96,700 


* 

44,600 


Public Health 


8,800 


29 300 




Subtotal: 


102,500 


171,700 


69,200 * 


utner otuay Agencies: 








nospiiais 


35,300 


50,800 


15,500 


rUDIlC dCnOOJS 


348,400 


539,700 


191,300 


Mental Health 




IQ tHH 
IV, /UU 


- o,2UU 


Social Services 


21,500 






Subtotal: 


433,100 


697,600* 


264,500 ^ 


Total, AH Study Agency Sources: 




ftAQ inn 


■5 ^rtrt ^ 
333,700 


Other Sources: 








DSS/Welfare Department 


11,800 


16,700 


4,900 


Other professional agency 


11,400 


9,600 


- 1,800 


Daycare Centers* 




24,400 


24,400 


All other sources 


66,300 


105,900 


39,600 *^ 


Subtotal: 


89,500 


156,600 


67,100 *^ 


Total, All Sources: 


625,100 


1.025,900 


400,800 *^ 



*Tot»l number of children rounded to the neareit . 0; not adjusted by population totals 

Tabulated in accordance with the priority lyiUm aeicribed m Section 6.2.2. 
^^Correipondi to column C :n Table 6-4, with the exception noted in footnote e, below. 

ApVndS E?. ^""^ population difference!, all iitnificanct teiti were performed on incidence rate estimates (see 

i*n^*^e r^s"?*" c»"«>fied under "other professional agency sources" in this table in order to conform to their treatment 
'rhe significance test excluded daycare centers from the total for NIB -2. 
Difference between 1980 and ld86 incidence rate estimates was significant at p < .05. 

Statistically mu-ginal difference: difference between 1980 am^ 1986 incidence rate estimates were not significant, but p < 
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6-4 with the corresponding estimates from the reanalysis of the NIS-1 data.^^ (Note that the 
"Other sources" section in this table is only known through reports CPS and so is identical to 
that given in Table 6-6. Since discussion of this section was given above, it is not reiterated 
here). 

There was a significant increase m the number of childreu recognized as abused or 
neglected by investigatory agencies, and this reflected a significant in increase in children 
recognized by police/sheriffs departments. There was also a nonsignificant but marginal 
increase in the number of children recognized by noninvestigatory agencies overall, but this 
increase could not be 1 ;alized within any of the specific types of noninvestigatory agencies. 

Changes in Reporting Patterns: 

Jiarlier, it had been reported that of all children recognized as abused or neglected, 
40% had been reported to and investigated by CPS in 1986, and thai this reflected a 
nonsignificant increase since 1980, when 33% had been reported and investigated. Table 6-8 
gives the 1986 . porting rates by agency type (from Table ^-4) and compares these with the 
corresponding rate of reporting estimated from the 1980 data. This table indicates that, among 
the types of non-CPS agencies included in both studies, the overall rate of reporting increased 
from 0.21 in 1980 to 0.31 in 1986, but that this increase was not statistically significant. In 
fact, only one agency category evidence a .statistically mea^iingful increase in its reporting rate— 
the rate of reporting by mental health agencies increased from 31% to 56%. This increase was 
statistically marginal, meanirf that it had. a less than 10 percent chance of stemming solely from 
sampling error (rather than the less than 5 percent chance, which is traditionally required for a 
difference to be considered statistically significant). 

These resuUs sujtgest that the overall irxrease in the number of cases countable 
under original definitiuas among children who are reported to CPS does not stem from any 
general increase in the tendency for community professionals (or even all combined sources) to 



Afwn, ttmtittical comp%ritont adjusted for difTerencet in populmtion totals, and daycare center* were clastified under 
"other sources" to conform to their treatment in *he NIS-1. 
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Tablft 6-8. Changes since 1980 in rate of reporting to CPS by source (cases countable by 
original dtfinitions) 



Proportion of In-Scope Children 
Reported to CPS* 

Source of Information 

to CPS and/or Study*' 1980 1986^ Difference 



Investigatory Agencies: 



Probation/Courts 






-0.02 


Police/sheriff 


0.42 


0.61 


+0.19 


Public Health 


0.26 


0.23 


-0.03 


Subtotal: 


0.33 


0.44 


+0.1 1 


Other Study Agencies: 








Hospitals 




U.OO 


.A 1/1 

40.10 


Schools 


0.13 




+U. 1 1 


Mental Health 


0.31 


0.5< 




Social Services 


0.3 i 


0.26 


-0.05 


Subtotal:** 


0.19 


0.28' 


+0,09 


Total, All Study Agency Sources: 


0.21 


il 


+0.10 


Other Sources: 








DSS/Welfare Department 


? 


7 




Other professional agency 


? 


7 




Daycare Centers^ 


? 


0.16 




All other sources 


? 


7 




Subtotal: 


? 


7 




Total, All Sources: 


0.33 


0.40 


0.07* 



'(Numbw of in-icop« childrtn rtported to CPS)/(Tot»l in-icop« OniiJren Recognized as Maltreated) 
T»b tlBt«d in aeeordance with the priority lyitem deicribed in 6.2.? 

'Co'TMpondi t • the lut column in Table 6 1, with the exception noted in footnote e. below 

in t'&'msT'"' *^ profewional agency lourcei" in this table in order to conform to their treatment 

*Th« lignificanct tMt cxcludiMl daycare centen from the total for NIS-2. 

Stati»tic«Jly manin»l difftrtnct: diffennce between 1980 and 1986 incidence rate eitimaUi were not signincant. but p < 
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report and have CPS investigate the cases they recognize. Although reporting rates have, as 
shown in this table, increased slightly, these increases were nQi statistically reliable. 



6.3 Summary 



The results described in this chapter included the following noteworthy findings: 

Concerning All Cases Reported to CPS, Countable and Not Countable: 

m The dramatic rise in reports to CPS that has been reported by other 
researchers was confirmed. The number of children reported to CPS 
increased nearly 57% since 1980. In 1986, CPS received reports concerning 
nearly one and two-thirds million children. 

■ In 1986, CPS either considered indicated or officially substantiated about 53% 
of the cases for which it received and investigated reports. 

Concerning Cases Countable Under Original Definitions: 

■ Among all those cases known to CPS, 25% were countable under original 
study definitions. 

■ An estimated 39% of all cases substantiated or indicated by CPS were 
countable under the original study definitions. 

■ Noninvestigatory, or Level 3, agencies recognized more than two times the 
number of countable children recognized by investigatory (Level 2) agencies. 

m Among investigatory agencies, police/sheriffs departments recognized the 
greatest number of countable children (an estimated 96,700 nationwide); 
probation/courts and public health departments did not differ in their 
recognition cf nialtreated children. 

■ Ar;?ong noninvast^gatory agencies, the ordering of the different types of 
agencl'^s according iv'> the numbers of countable children they recognized was: 
schools ✓ social Sf'vices = hospitals > daycare centers = mental health 
agencies. 

n Of the cases countable und^r original study definitions only 40%, or 6.5 
children per 1,000, were Known ^o CPS through official screened-in reports. 

■ Of all the countable cases recognized by 3i^encies of the types included in the 
study, only 31% had been reported to and accepted by CPS. 
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Investigatory agencies reported (and CPS investigated) about 44% of the case? 
they recognized, whereas noninvestigatory agencies reported (and CPS 
investigated) only about 28% of their recognized cases. 

Wilnin the investigatory agency sector, police/sheriffs departments had the 
highest reporting rates, while reporting rates for probation/courts and public 
health departments were lower and not different from each oth-^r. 

Among noninvestigatory agency types, the categories were rank-ordered on 
the basis of their reporting rates as follows: hospitals = mental health > 
schools « daycare centers. Social services agencies exhibited highly variable 
reporting rates which did not reliably differ from the reporting rates of any 
other agency category. 



■ About 44% of the children reported to and screened- in CPS were countable 
under revised study definitions. 

■ An estimated 73% of all cases substantiated or indicated by CPS were 
countable by revised stud\ standards, which was substantially more than the 
39% that were countable under the original definitions. This reflected the 
fact that virtually all cf the cases officially substantiated by CPS were 
defined as meeting the revised harm requirement. 

■ Of the cases countable under the revised definitions, only 46% of those 
countable (or 11.6 children per 1,000) were known to CPS through official 
reports. 

■ The different agency categories showed the same lelative patterns of 
recognition for cases defined by revised definitions as they had when cases 
were defined by the original standards: Noninvestigatory > investigatory 
agencies; police/sheriff > probation/courts = public health; schools > social 
services = hospitals > daycare centers = mental health. 

■ Of the cases countable under revised definitions, 46%, had been reported to 
CPS and screened-in Ly that agency. 

■ Of all the countable cases recognized by agencies of the types included in the 
study, only 33% had been reported to and accepted by CPS. 

■ Agency differences in reporting rates showed patterns similar to those for 
original definitions: Investigatory agencies reported more of the cases they 
recognized, (49% vs. 23% for the noninvestigatory agencies); police/sheriff > 
probation/courts = public health; hospitals = mental health > schools = 
daycare centers (and social services too variable to reliably differ from any 
other category). 



Concerning Cases 



Countable Under Revised Definitions: 
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Concerning Changes in Reporting, Substantiation, and Recognition Since 1980: 

■ A significantly greater proportion of cases report«jd to (and screened -in by) 
CPS were countable in 1986 than had been countable in 1980 (i.e., 25% vs. 
19%), indicating that there has been an increase in selecting cases into CPS 
(although it could not be said whether this was due to greater selectivity by 
respondents or due to increased screening by CPS). 

■ The proportion of cases which CPS either considered indicated or officially 
substantiated increased significantly {from about 43% to 53%). Again, it was 
not clear whether this increase reflected an increased awareness by reporters 
concerning which cases to report to CPS or an increased selectivity by CPS 
agencies as to which reports to accept for investigation. 

■ The proportion of unfounded CPS cases which were countable under the 
original study definitions increased slightly but significantly since 1980, 
raising some concern about an increasing tendency to exclude cases which in 
the past would have received intervention and services. 

■ The rise in countable cases of child abuse and neglect occurred principally 
among those cases officially known to CPS, where the incidence rate of 
countable cases more ^nan doubled since 1980. ^Unreported cases also 
increased, but their increase was not statistically significant.) 

■ Screened-in repoits to CPS increased significantly at all levels of sources: 
investigatory agencies, noninvestigatory agencies, and other (i.e., nonstudy) 
sources. 

■ Among the investigatory agencies, only the number of screened-in reports 
from police/sheriffs departments increased significantly since 1980. 

■ Within the noninvestigatory agency sector, only schools and social services 
agencies showed significant increases in the numbers of reports they 
submitted to CPS (which CPS accepted for in\estigation). 

■ Among nonstudy sources, only the general public submitted significantly 
more screened-in reports to CPS in 1986 than in 1980. 

■ Taken together, investigatory agencies recognized significantly more children 
as abused/neglected in 1986. This reflected a significant increase in the 
recognition of maltreated children by police/sheriffs departments. 

■ There was a nonsignificant but marginal increase in the number of 
abused/neglected children recognized by noninvestigatory agencies. 

■ Among cases which involved maltreatment countable by original' standards, 
the proportion that was known to CPS showed n£t statistically reUable 
i: crease, indicating that the rate at which countable cases are officially 
reported to (and screened-in by) CPS did not change overall. 
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Among the types of non-CPS agencies included in the 1980 and 1986 studies, 
the overall rate of reporting increased from 21% to 31% in the 1980-1986 
interval, but this increase was jm statistically significant. 

Reporting rates increased with some degree of reliability only for mental 
health agencies, where the increase in reporting rate from 31% to 56% 
emerged as statistically marginal. 
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7. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The findings detailed in the previous chapters provide a comprehensive assessment 
of the incidence and distribution of child abuse and neglect in the U.S. This final chapter notes 
the key results of the study and discusses their implications. 

7.1 Incidence of Child Abuse and Neglect 

It was estimated that, in 1986, more than one million children nationwide (about 
1,025,900) met the stringent requirement of having already experienced demonstrable harm as a 
result of abuse or neglect. These results represented a 64% increase in countable cases of abuse 
and neglect over the estimate of 625,100 provided by the 1980 incidence study (NIS-1). Only 
40% of these children were known to CPS agencies through official, screened-in reports. The 
remainder were recognized as maltreated children by non-CPS professionals in various 
community agencies. This translates into an annual incidence rate of 16.3 children per 1,000 
children in the nation who experienced demonstrable harm from abuse or neglect, of whom 6.5 
children per 1,000 had been officially reported to CPS and accepted for investigation. 

Even more children were identified as victims of abuse or neglect when the revised 
definitional standards were applied, which included children who had been endangered (but not 
yet demonstrably harmed) by abuse or neglect. By these standards, more than one and a half 
million children (about 1,584,700) were abused or neglected in 1986 throughout the U.S. Again, 
less than half (46%) had been officially reported to (and screened-in by) CPS agencies. The 
remainder were children who were recognized as maltreated by some community professional in 
non-CPS agencies like those recruited for this siudy. This reflects 25.2 children per 1,000 in 
the U.S. endangered or already harmed as a result of abuse or neglect, 11.6 of whom were 
known to CPS through official, screened-in reports to that agency. 

These findings should not be interpreted as an estimate of the full extent of child 
abuse and neglect in the U.S., even for the kinds of cases meeting study definitions. As noted 
in Chapter 2, the study design only tapped into cases known to CPS and recognized by 
professionals in specific categories of investigatory and non-investigatory community agencies. 
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It made no attempt to assess the incidence of cases known to professionals in other agencies and 
institutions (e.g., private schools, private physicians, medical clinics not affiliated with hospitals 
or health departments, clinical social workers or mental health professionals in private practice, 
etc.). Nor did it attempt to identify cases known to neighbors, relatives, or parents and children 
themselves. In view of the high rate of unreporting for the cases identified to the study, it is 
probably reasonable to assume that most of the cases known by persons in these other sectors 
arc not to be found among the screened-in CPS reports. Thus, the estimates provided by this 
study should be regarded as minimum estimates of the numbers of abused and neglected 
children. 

Given that this study identified significantly more countable cases of abuse and 
neglect than the earlier incidence study (NlS-1), can it be concluded that the nationwide 
incicJence of child abuse and neglect significantly increased in the interim between 1980 and 
1986? The answer to this question depends on whether or not there are other plausible 
explanations (i.e., competing explanations) for the study results. Two other potential 
explanations warrant discussion— changes since the NIS-1 in study methodology, and changes in 
the likelihood that cases of maltreatment will be recognized as such by potential reporters. 

Changes In Study Methodology. Since the study reported here departed from the 
NIS-1 design in a variety of ways (See Section 2.6), it is theoretically possible that these higher 
estimates reflect an improved capability of identifying cases of abuse and neglect. Upon closer 
examination, however, this explanation cannot account for the observed NIS-1 vs. NIS-2 
differences. 

First, three of the six methodological changes should have affected only the numbers 
of cases identified in the non-CPS sector of the study. The expanded set of non-CPS agency 
categories brought cases into the scope of the study from an extended range of non-CPS 
professionals. Th. introduction of an explicit means of correcting for poor and incomplete 
participation applied only to >.on-CPS participants, and so reduced the downward distortions of 
estimates in this sector, but not in the CPS sector of the study. Finally, the use of revised 
definitions dramatically expanded the reporting guidelines for non-CPS participants (who were 
instructed to be on the lookout for cases which met study definitions), but would not have had 
this effect on the number of cases identified from CPS, where eligible cases were identified as 
incoming reports accepted for investigation. 
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These three methodological changes should have only affected the numbers of 
countable cases known to non-CPS professionals, and should have had no bearing on estimates 
of cases officially known to CPS (and not duplicated by non-CPS study reports). Note, 
however, that the NIS-1 and NIS*2 differences were actually stronger in the CPS sector of the 
database than among the in the cases known only to non-CPS professionals (where estimates 
were not significantly different). Thus, the three l edifications in study procedure described 
above cannot explain the finding concerning the overall increase since 1980 in the incidence of 
countable child maltreatment. 

Second, two of the methodological changes from NIS-1 procedures should not have 
had any systematic effect on estimates in one direction or the other The more extensive use of 
sampling strategies and the abbreviated time; frame should not have biased the estimates upward 
(or downward). In fact, the increased use of sampling increased the sampling error associated 
with current estimates and so actually made it more difficult to discern differences since 1980. 
Thus, the fact that the observed differences in fact did emerge is even more noteworthy when 
the extensive use of sampling is taken into account. 

Third, the remaining methodological change which could have had substantive 
bearing on the level of estimated incidence was the method of county sampling used in the 
current study. Compared to the NIS-1, the NIS-2 better represented the larger and more 
populous counties in the nation. If there are higher rates of child abuse and neglect (i.e., higher 
per capita incidence of countable cases and not just higher numbers of countable cases) in the 
more populous counties, then the higher national estimates of countable cases in the present 
study could reflect the improved representation of these counties. However, analyses did not 
confirm the existence of this type of relationship between the metropolitan status of the county 
and incidence rates of abuse and neglect.^ 

The above considerations make it unlikely that the 1980 vs. 1986 differences stem 
from any of the methodological differences between the two studies. 



Thus, difftruicw b«kwMn th« two tftinplM of countiti cannot explain tht overall ld80-ldS6 difftrtncs in th« incidence of 
countable casee. However, aa diacuaaed in Section S.7.2, such county sample differencee may partially account for the 
reault reported in that aection, which showed that the ^ of the 1980-1986 difference waa freater in large urban and 
urban eountiee than in rural countiee. 
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Changes In Recognition. Docs the increase in countable cases known to the study 
mean that the actual occurrence of cases of child abuse and neglect have increased since 1980, 
or is it that community professionals are more likely to recognize cases than they were in 1980. 
As discussed in Chapter 3^ the fact that the increase in countable maltreatment occurred 
principally for cases involving moderate injuries/impairments suggests that this latter 
explanation is a plausible interpretation of the findings reported here. That is, the increase in 
countable cases may have reflected an increase in the likelihood that professionals will recognize 
maltreatment rather than an increase in the actual occurrence of maltreatment (i.e., in incidence 
per se). This inference is based on the assumption that cases which involve highly noticeable 
harm, such as fatal or serious injury/impaitment would have been recognized at close-to-ceiling 
level in 1980, so that their numbers should not appreciably increase as professionals prove 
their ability to recognize abuse and neglect. Cases involving moderate injury, however, should 
increase with improved recognition— which accords with the pattern of findings that emerged in 
this study. Thus, it seems reasonable to suggest that the findings reported here do not 
necessarily imply an increase in the actual incidence of child abuse and neglect in the nation, 
but are consistent with the suggestion that, in the interim since 1980, professionals have become 
better attuned to the cues of maltreatment (particularly to cues concerning physical and sexual 
abuse--the two areas where estimates were significantly above their 1980 levels, and especially 
for the older children— since increases were more pronounced in the older age groups). 

7.2 Distribution of Child Abuse by Type and Severity 

Children who had experienced demonstrable harm (i.e., were countable under 
original definitions) were approximately equally divided into those who had been abused and 
those who had been neglected, with abused children slightly outnumbering those who were 
neglected,^ When endangered children were added to their numbers (i.e., when revised 
definitions were used), neglected children outnumbered abused children by a ratio of about 3:2. 
Another way of regarding these findings is to note that the number of children defined as 
abused was not remarkably increased when endangered children were added to those wlio had 



A fivui child who wm both abuMd Mid ntfltcttd wm counttd in t»ch clM«ific»tion. 
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already experienced harm (i.e., 9.2 vs. 10.7), but the number of neglected children essentially 
dfiUl2lfid when endangered children were included vs. when they were not (7.9 vs. 15.9). 
Clearly, many children are recognized as having had inadequate care who ^ave not yet 
evidenced any injury impairment as a result of their neglect. Given that the definition of 
"endangerment" was not standardized, but was lef' to the discretion of study respondents, it is 
difficult to assess the implications of these figv es. That is, one cannot determine whether the 
inadequate care experienced by these additional children warranted preventive measures or 
whether it merely reflected discrepancies in standards of care applied by some respondents vis a 
vis the standards exercised by some parents or caretakers. 

Among children who had been abused, by either set of definitional standards, the 
most frequent form of maltreatment was physical abuse (53% of those abused), followed by 
emotional abuse (30%), which in turn was only slightly more prevalent than sexual abuse (24%). 
This translates into 4.9 children per 1,000 who were harmed by physical abuse in 1986 
(increasing to 5.7 per 1,000 when those endangered are added), 2.8 children per 1,000 who v^cre 
harmed or demonstkably impaired by emotional abuse (increasing to 3.4 when those endangered 
are included), and 2.2 sexually abused children per 1,000 under the more stringent criteria (2.5 
per 1,000 with the addition of endangered children). 

In contrast to the patterns for abuse, the distribution of neglected children across 
the subcategories of neglect depended on which definitional standard was used. When 
demonstraole harm was required, educationally neglected children far outnumbered those who 
had be n physicallv neglected (58% vs. 37%) or those who had been emotionally neglected 
(10%). Wnen children who had been endangered but not yet harmed were included in the 
estimates, those who had been physically neglected far outnumbered both educationally 
neglected children (57% vs. 29%) and emotionally neglected children (22%). These shifts in the 
relative predominance of the neglect subcategories indicates the differential impact of including 
children considered to have been endangered by neglect. The numbers of children educationally 
neglected remained virtually the same under both definitional standards, but there was a three- 
fold increase in the number of physically neglected children and a four-fold increase in the 
number of emotionally neglected children. The stability of the incidence of educational neglect 
reflects the fact that it was primarily defined on the basis of objective circumstances under both 
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sets of dcfinitior.5.^ The fact that large numbers of children were considered endangered (but 
not yet harmed) by emotional and physical neglect may, as noted above, reflect the potential 
scope of these problems and have preventive implications, or it may stem from reasonable 
disagreements about the standards of adequate emotional and physical care. 

As noted above, the increase Jn incidence estimates since the 1980 study primarily 
reflected a significant increase in the incidence of abuse. The rate of abuse in 1986 was 74% 
greater than it had be'^n in the 1980 study, involving P.2 children per 1,000. A^^ong abused 
childr3n, there were significant increases lu those physically and those sexually abused. Physical 
abuse increased by 58% over its 1980 level, while sexual abuse in 1986 occurred at more than 
triple its 1980 rate. Only the category of moderate injuries demonstrated changes since the 
NIS-1, increasing 89% relative to its 1980 rate. As discussed above, this can be interpreted as 
an indication that the increases since 1980 have primarily been increases in recognition, rather 
than in the actual occurrence cf maltreatment. 



7 J Relation of Abuse and Neglect to Child, Family, and County Characteristics 

Of the child, family, and county characteristics discussed in Chapter 4, thr^'e had 
M effect on maltreatment countable under the original study definitions— child*s race/ethnicity, 
family size, and county metrostatus. Race/ethnicity and county metrostatus were also not 
associated with maltreatment countable under the revised definitions. All other characteristics 
did show some relationship to the incidence or type of maltreatment and/or injury/impairment. 

Under both the original and the revised definitions, the child's sex affected 
maltreatment. Specifically, females experienced more abuse than did males (13.1 per 1,000 
females vS. 8.4 per 1,000 males),^ refl'^^ti'^g primarily a greater vulnerability to sexual abuse. 
There were 3.9 sexually abused females per 1,000 con.pared to 1.1 sexually abused males per 
1,000. This fiigher rate of female sexual abuse was associated with a greater likelihood of 



Childrtn whoM circumstaiicti nn«t th« rtquircmetits of educAtion«] neglc'-t were automftticftUy ascribed a rating of 
moderate harm under the oricw.M. •trin^.'»t itandardi. The itai^. rdi applying to thit category of altreatment 
remained eeeentially the same under the revised deflnitiona! standards (See Table 4-1). 

Where def. ^ nal standards are not specified, as ) ere, the reader can awume that estimates are for original definitions. 



female children experiencing "probable" injury/impairment— a category of harm that was more 
frequently assigned in cases of aexual abuse. 

The incidence of abuse, particularly of physical abuse, increased with age; this 
irrrease essentially reflected the lower frequency of abuse among 0-2 year olds compared to 
children in the other age brackets. When youngest children were abused, however, t^ey 
were more likely than older children to ex srience fatal injury, reflecting their greater 
vulnerability to physical harm. The distribution of moderate injuries/impairments was similar 
to that of abuse and this level of harm was more prevalent in the older age brackets, '^'he only 
form of neglect to vary with age was educational, due in large part to the fact that thii category 
was only defined for children of school-age under both sets of definitional standards. There 
was, however, some tendency toward a higher incidence of educational negl&ct among the 15-17 
year olds, at least under the revised definitions. 

Family income had wide-ranging effects on both the incidence and severity of 
child maltreatment. Children from families earning less than $15,000 in 1986 were more likely 
than those from higher income families to experience maltreatment and injury. Whether under 
original or revised definitions, there were extensive diii^rences between the groups, with the 
lower income children always experiencing the greater frequency of maltreatment or injury. It 
is notable that these dramatic income-related differences occurred using a very rough binary 
categorization of family income level, with no adjustment to into :count factors likely to 
obscure its effects, such as family size or poverty level differences between the two study-years. 

Finally, under revised study definitions, family size was found to be associated with 
the incidence of maltreatment. Specifically, children from larger familie" (i.e., those with four 
or more children) had higher esti)Tiated incidence of both abuse znd neglect than did their 
counterparts from smaller families, and were more likely to be regarded as endangered. 

In considering the implications of relationships found between the estimated 
incidence of maltreatment and these various child end family characteristics, the distinction 
between the occurrence of maltreatment and its recognition w2rrants some discussion. This 
itudy (and, in fact, any research on the subject of child maltreatment) cannot distinguish with 
absolute certainty between t^ se charac. ^istics which are related to the actual occurrence of 
maltreatment (and therefor^" constitute what is generally meant by "risk factors") and those 
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related only to the recognition of maltreatment (and therefore factors which may affect 
perceptions of the p-oblem, rather than its actual occurrence). However, there are sometimes 
cues in the patterns of results which indicate whether a factor may be related more to the 
recognition of maltreatment than to its occurrence.^ There are indications that in at least three 
cases, the relationships that emerged in this study may have involved recognition more than 
actual occurrence. 

First, the mcrease in the relationship between age and abuse (specifically physical 
and sexual abuse) in the interim since 1980 raised the question as to whether it had been 
between the child's age and recognition of these forms of abuse (moreso than between age and 
the actual occurrence of physical or sexual abuse). On the one hand, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that true risk factors, which at least partially reflect aspects of the context and 
dynamics that precipitate maltreatment, should be relatively slow to change over time, while 
factors relating more to the tendency to recognize maltreatment might be expected to show 
change as rapidly as public perceptions can be affected. On the ether hand, as discussed above, 
there arc independent indications that the overall increases in the incidence of maltreatment 
since 1980 is primarily one of increased recognition, rather than increased occurrence. To be 
consistent, when these increases occurred disproportionately in the higher age groups they 
should still be interpreted as increases in recognition, rather than as increases in the actual 
occurrence of maltreatment. 

Second, note that these same arguments would apply to the findings concerning 
county metrostatus. If the disproportionate increases in the incidence of maltreatment for the 
urban counties is not merely an artifact of the differences in count samples in the two studies 
(a possibility noted abovo), then they too are best interpreted as disproportionate increases in 
recognition in the more uroun counties. Third, it was observed ♦hat the fact that children in the 
larger families were more likely to be regarded as endangered might plausibly account for all 
the other differences thjy exhibited in the incidence of countable maltreatment, since perceived 
endt-ngerment would allow more of these children to be countable across the various types of 
maltreatment.^ 



A (ivtn factor could, of count, b« rtlattd to joth rtcognition and occurrence. 

^Alfo note that tinct thty wtr« not mon likely t^. ue injured/impaired in other waye, they probably were not more likely to 
actually experience maltreatmekit acte/omiMione. 
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What are the implications of deciding that certain characteristics are linked more to 
the recognition of maltreatment than they are to its actual occurrence? This decision has an 
important bearing on the design of prevention and public education strategies. In general, 
deciding that a characteristic relates more to the recognition of maltreatment than to its 
occurrence should lead one to direct more resources to the still unrecognized sectors, whereas 
deciding that a characterisuc relates to the occurrence of maltreatment should direct prevention 
and services to sectors where occurrence is greatest. For example, concluding that observers are 
now more likely to recognize sexuat and physic?.! abuse of older children implies that sexual and 
physical abuse of younger children may still go undetected, and efforts can be fo<;used on 
improving recognition in this area. The conclusion that recognition rates have possibly 
increased more in the more urban counties than in the rural areas might imply that public 
education programs in the rural areas have not kept pace with those in the more metropolitan 
locales, and efforts could be directed toward clarifying the status of public education in rural 
areas and upgrading it where it is indicated to be needed. 



7,4 Reporting and SubstantiatloD 

Several studies,^ including the one reported here, have now systematically 
confirmed what most people in child protective services have known from personal experience- 
reports to CPS concerning suspected cases of child abuse aiiu neglect have substantially (and 
significantly) increased since 1980. The NIS-1 and NlS-2 estimates are especially informative in 
this regard, since they represent unduplicated counts of children reported to a nationally 
representative sample of local CPS agencies. As reported in Chapter 6, an estim? id 1,657,600 
children were reported to CPS in 1986, reflecting an increase of nearly 57% since 19^0 in the 
numbers of officially reported childr'jn. 

There has been a great deal of speculation as co the reason for the dramatic increase 
in (he number of CPS reports. At least three alternative explanations have been offered: 

■ Actual incidence is up--More children who are now being abused or 
neglected; 



^See Chapter 6» footnott 2. 
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H Recognition is up--Those children who are abused or neglected are now more 
likely to be recognized as such; 

■ Reporting rates are up— Those children who are recognized as abused or 
neglected are now more likely to be reported than they were in the past; 

In section 7.1 above, the first and second explanations were considered, and the 



evidence from the NIS-2 was seen as more strongly supporting the second explanation— that 
people are now more likely to recognize cases of child maltreatment (especially those involving 
physical or sexual abuse and tliose leading to moderate injuries/impairments). Here, the NIS-2 
evidence concerning the third explanation (i.e., reporting rates) is evaluated. 



To being with, note that no -rhange m reporting rates can account for the overall 



increase in countable cases found in the present siudy. That is, more than simply a change in 
rate of reporting cases to CPS must have occurred in the interim between x\e NIS-1 and NIS-2. 
Had this been all that had occurred* one would have merely seen a shift in the distribution of 
the total countable study cases without much change in the overall total— the proportion known 
to CPS would have increased while the proportion known only to non-CPS professionals would 
have decreased. Clearly, the number known to non-CPS professionals did noi decrease— i-i fact, 
it increased (although ...>t significantly). Thus, the overall increase in the number of countable 
cases indicates that more than simply a change in reporting r'^ies has occurred. As discussed 
above, it is most consistent with the assumption that more ""ases are r.ow being recognized than 
had been in the past. 



Granted that there cannot simply have been an increase in reporting rates, have 



reporting rates increased at all? It is, after all, possible for both recognition and reporting rates 
to have increased. The evidence presented in this r port has shown that, although the reporting 
rates for respondents included in the study design have increased over their 1980 rates, the 
increase was not statistically significant. The lack of any appreciable change in reporting rates 
is especially disconrerting in view of their overall low levels, which indicates that the majority 
of children recognized as maltreated still fail to enter the CPS report base. In 1980, of all 
children countable u. ^er original study definitions, 33% had been repOi'L<^d to CPS and accepted 
for investigation. The percentage increased to 40% in 1986, but this increase was not 
significant. When one considered only those children recognized by professionals at the types of 
L on-CPS agencies which were studied, 21% had been reported and screened- in in 1980 and 31% 
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in 1986— again, an increase which proved to be nonsignificant (not statistically reliable). The 
increase in reporting rates approached significance only for mental health agencies, where the 
increase from 31% to 56% in the reporting of recognized cases proved to be statistically 
marginal.^ 

In the previous chapter, it was pointed out that the reporting rates given here are 
subject to different types of distortions— in both upward and downward directions. On the one 
hand, thty could be over-estimates of the actual reporting rate for some of the agency 
categories, because there is an inherent linkage between the estimated reporting rate for a given 
agency category and the study's ability to identify unreported countable cases for agencies in 
the category, for this reason, the relatively higher rates of official reporting seen for 
police/sheriffs departments, for hospitals, and for mental health agencies may indicate that 
these agencies actually oo report the cases they recognize to a greater extent than other agencies, 
or it mny mean that the study procedures were relatively less successful at uncovering the 
unreported cases that exist in these categories of agencies. Similarly, the relatively low 
reporting rates for schools and daycare centers may mean that these agencies, relative to other 
agency categories, see substantially more cases that they do not report, or it may mean that the 
study did a relatively better job of uncovering the cases which were unr3ported in these types 
of agencies. 

On the other hand, the reporting rates observed here may seriously nder-estimate 
the actual reporting rates because there is also a hnkage between the estimated reporting rate 
and the study*s ability to determine whether CPS knew about recognized cases. Only those cases 
which were accepted for investigation by CPS could be classified as "known to CPS; and 
counted as cases officially reported. For this reason, relatively low reporting rates may mean 
that there is a substantial amount of screening-out of reported cases by CPS prior to any 
investigation. However, observe that, even if this occurred, the reporting rates given here 
would still validly reflect the numbers and proportions of children recognized as maltreated who 
receive CPS attention. 



Limited tiiXM Mid rtfourcts conitruncd th« initial mnalyiM on th« NIS'2 database to thoi« reported here. Further analyiei 
of could rrovidt lubftantivt intighti on a number of important iuuei. For example, it would be informative to know what 
typ«t of maltreatment and what levels of injury /impairment were involved in cases reported to (and screened in by) CPS 
vi. in those cases which did not receive CPS attention. 
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Overall then, the weight of the available evidence suggests that there been an 
increase in the likelihood that abused and neglected children will be rec>gnized, but that these 
children are not reliably more likely to appear among the screened-in reports to CPS than thjy 
were in 1980. That is, the majority of children who are recognized as maltreated (and who are 
countable by the study according to the demonstrable harm criterion) still do not receive CPS 
attention. What is not clear is the extent to which this is due to potential reporters failing to 
submit official repoits on these children or to CPS agencies screening out reports that are 
submitted on these children. These alternatives have different policy implications. 

If it is due to the failure of reporters, it would imply that the concerted efforts to 
educate non-CPS professionals as well as the public at large concerning the indicators of 
maltreatment have affected public percep ions, but they have not had comparable impact on 
public behaviors. Clearly, these education efforts have successfully increased recognition, 
especially of physically and sexually abused children, and particularly of maltreated older 
children. However, simply increasing the recognition of these children has clearly not been 
enough. In order to appreciably affect the likelihood that these children will be reported to 
CPS, those who recognize them as abused and/or neglected must be convinced of the benefits of 
officially reporting them to CPS. 

If, instead, the failure is due to CPS scrrening-out reports on these children, then 
the blame must be placed on the inadequacy of the resources allocated to the problem. Some of 
the other findings reported here are consistent with this latter interpretation, as noted below. 
Among the children reported to CPS, a significantly greater proportion are now countable as 
maltreated under the original study definitions than had been countable in 1980. Moreover a 
significant^ greater proportion of reported children are now officially substr liated and/or 
judged to be indicated by CPS than had been substantiated/indicated in 1980. These findings 
imply that there is now greater selectivity concerning the kinds of cases that wind up being 
investigated by CPS. As noted earlier in this report, this study does not provide a basis for 
determining whether this inc^-eased selectivity is currently being imposed by reporters or by 
CPS. Note, however, that if reporters akC currently the source, it must only be because they 
have learned (from CPS response to their reports) which cases are likely to be accepted for 
investigation and so be more restrictive about the kinds of cases they report in the firs* olace. 
So whatever the current source of this selectivity, it inevitably must have derived from CPS 
using more stringent screening standards when accepting cases for investigation than had been 
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used in 1980. The finding that a significantly greater proportion of the unfounded CPS cases 
arc countable under the original study definitions* also suggest that CPS standards have, in the 
face of increased reports and decreased resources* become more restrictive. This context 
provides no basis for supporting the current high rate of recognition of maltreatment by 
community professionals and the public at large, and, as a result, may jeopardize the gains that 
have been made in this respect. 



g 

It alto indlcatM that soiTM of tht childmi who would» in the pMBt, hftvc had th«ir cams fulMitMitiftCad/indicftCcd (uid 
poMibly NMivca Mrvicw m a rMuU) mr« now txcludad u unfoundad. 
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